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THE EMBROGLIO "AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 
Done into Verse by a very Old Subscriber and Poet. 


(From Punch.) 


« 
STeRNDALE Bennett was Indignant with Costa 
For not playing Bennett’s Composition faster ; 
Costa flew into Excitement at Lucas 
For showing him Bennett’s Order, or Ukase, 
Haughtily Resigned the Seat which he sat on, 
And Contemptuously told Lucas himself to Take the baton, 
Moreover Stipulated this Year with the Directors 
That Nobody was to read Him any more Lectures : 
Also, he made it a Condition Strict, 
He was Only to conduct what Pieces of Music he lik’d, 
Whereby this Year Costa doth Prevent 
Any performance of Music by Sterndale Benn’t : 
Likewise Excluding the young and gifted Miss Goddard, 
Whom with Admiration all the Critical Squad heard :— 
All to be Deplored, and without more Amalgamation, 
The Philharmonic will Tarnish its Hitherto Deservedly High 
Reputation. 


THE PHILHARMONIC DISPUTE. 

The question, whether the position claimed by Mr. Costa 
(director of directors), and submitted to by Messrs. Ander- 
son, Clinton, McMurdie, Benedict, Chatterton, Sainton, and 
Sterndale Bennett (directors directed), be tenable, has yet to 
be discussed. By tenable we mean tenable. 

We are disposed to think, that the claim is preposterous, 
-and that the submission involves a breach of faith on the part 
of the directors (directed), towards the forty members of the 
Philharmonic Society, and also towards the subscribers. 

“ Conpuctor, Mr. Costa,” 

are the three magical words which, glittering at the feet 
of programmes, have dazzled the eyes of amateurs, and in- 
duced them annually to renew their subscriptions. At least, 
so we are informed by the friends of the Philharmonic Society, 
who will have it, that, but for the bashful Neapolitan 
batonnier, the Society would long ere this have been dis+ 
solved; or, in other words, reduced to its first elements— 
forty atoms (members), and sixty atomies (associates.) 


“ His breath was a chain that, without a-sound, 
The earth, and the air, and the ocean bound.” 


Shelley meant Frost ; but the quotgtion applies to Mr. Costa, 
who, according to his prostrate adorers, holds the Society 
together by his breath. His baton may stand for a double 
symbol—the symbol of a power which controls the cymbals 
and other instruments of the orchéStra, and the symbol of a 
rod, which contréls the directors and other instruments of the 
Association. 


*¢ Conpuctor, Mr. Costa,” 

| is therefore bi-significative. Like Janus, the mighty director 
‘has two visages,—one turned towards the orchestra, the other 
‘towards the directors, and both suggesting the admonition, 
|< Mind what you are about,” combined with the self-reflee- 
| tion, “Am I not Costa?” 

| ‘“« Conpuctor, Mr. Costa,” 

lis then very good at the feet of programmes; and we are 
surprised, indeed, that the seven directors do not place the 
all-meaning words at the head instead of the foot. The pro- 
| gramme of the next concert, on Monday, might stand, as 
follows :— 


CONDUCTOR, MR. COSTA. 
UNDER “THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY, 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
FOURTH CONCERT, MONDAY, MAY 2nd, 1853. 


PART I. 
Sinfonia, MS. (Composed for the Philharmonic 
Society) .. és be 
Scena, “ Alcandro, lo confesso,” Herr 
Staudigl a aay 
Concerto, MS., Violoncello, Signor Piatti, (first 
time of performance) : 


Mozart. 


Molique. 
Recit. ( “ Ah, quanti affetti” = % 
Aria “Sento mancarmi!’anima” } Mrs. Endersohn Crescentini. _ 
Overture, “ Euryanthe.”  ... se ‘ Weber. 


PART Il. 
Sinfornia, Pastorale. an ae ca Beethoven. 
Aria, Herr Staudigl, ‘Der kriegeshist ergeben,” 

(Jessonda) bed ved 
Concerto, in E flat, Pianoforte, Mr. Hallé 
Duet, “ Calma, O bella,” Mrs. Endersohn 
and Herr Staudigl- (Berg-geist) Spohr. 
March in “ Athalie” cena, Mendelssohn. 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. In future the doors 
will be opened at Half-past Seven. 


___N.B.—No music can be performed which is not approved of by 
Mr. Costa. Although Mr. Sterndale Bennett is a Director, his 
Concertos cannot be played until further orders. 


(Signed) Tus Seven Directors, 


Spohr. . 
Beethoven. 


Vivat Costa. 

This would be more respectful to so great a man as Mr. 
Costa, and would show more plainly the deep sense of obliga 
'tion felt by the seven directors (who, being -annually elected 
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‘by the forty members, may be presumed to reflect the senti- 
ments of the forty members) towards one who, according to 
the unanimous avowal of themselves and friends, has put the 
Society on its legs again, and averted the necessity of ampu- 
tating those feeble and rotten members. Mr. Costa waved 
his stick, and the Philharmonic, which was sick, became 
whole. The cry, “A miracle!” rose from the cabinet of the 
directors, and was echoed by the tongues of the forty members 
at the general meeting. Mr. Costa waved his baton; the 
seven directors leapt for joy; and the forty members danced 
in obedience to the gyrations and evolutions of that enchanted 
stick. The Society was saved, and was called ‘Sindbad.” 
Mr. Costa has ever since played the part of the Old Man of the 
Sea. The fable of ‘Log and Stork” would have applied as 
well; but why seek in the symbolic mysteries of the past for 
illustration of a case, which, without; illustration, is as 
palpable and clear as ‘‘Log and Stork,” ‘“‘Old Man and 
Sinbad” put together? 
Conpuctor, Mr. Srorx. 


But now for a graver side of the question. The subscribers 
purchase their tickets under the conviction, and with the 
understanding, that the conductor of all the concerts, and 
consequently of all the pieces, is Mr. Costa. They purchased 
their tickets under this conviction, and with this understand- 
ing. We ourselves, like our contemporary, Mr. Punch, 
(whose masterly staves we have placed at the head of this 
article), purchased our ticket under this conviction and with 
this understanding. We, like Punch (advice to printer—don’t 
omit the comma),—we, like Punch, have done so for years 
past. What was our surprise, and what was our disgust at 
the end of an act of a Philharmonic Concert, in 1848, when 
an overture called Parasina, by a composer called Sterndale 
Bennett, was performed, to find the orchestra void of the pre- 
sence of Mr. Costa; and that substantial amount of space 
which he was accustomed to occupy, scarcely half filled up by 
the spare and unfamiliar figure of Mr. Lucas, a director, and 
principal violoncello in the Orchestra. As Punch remarked 
at the time, shaking his thin sides less with mirth than 
indignation, “It was as though at mid-day, the scorching 
sun had vanished from his seat, and the slim moon usurped 
his place.” Osun! O moon!—O Costa! O Lucas! we were 
done out of our money! O columns! we paid the price 
and got not the wares! We dedicated our guinea to Costa, 
and lo! a Lucas stood in his place! There was no Costa! 
There was smoke ! 

Where were the seven wise men of the square? 
answered 


Echo 





Enter Signor Rommi. 
Romi. (aside)—“J- wonder whether they have seen 
Punch?” 
D. R.—“ Well, Rommi, how are you? Good bye! You 
mustn’t interrupt us!” 
. Rou.—“ J'ai des vers——” 
D. R.—*“ I don’t care, you must noteu—" 





Romma.—‘ Mais—j’ai des vers de Ponehe——” 
D. R.—‘ Give me a glass, then, and be off——” 
Romai.—‘‘ Non, non, pas des verres de Ponche—mais des 
vers de Puuounch—-sur l’affaire de Bennett et de Coso——” 
D. R.—‘*'We’ve got ’em already! Be off!—— 
(To be continued.) 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Saturday Norma was repeated. On Tuesday Puritani 
introduced Mario in Arturo. There was a great attendance, 
and Mario was received with the usual demonstrations. The 
great tenor has lost nothing of the purity and beautiful 
quality of his voice. If not so fresh, it is as touching and 
sympathetic as ever, and his admirers as yet have nothing to 
bewail. It is a new fear, yearly entertained by Mario’s 
friends, that the wear and tear of singing in the Grand 
Operas of the French sehool, must destroy his voice. Now 
this is not a fear groundless, inasmuch as Mario’s voice is not 
of that belligerent and leathery quality so essential to the 
tenor who would go scatheless through the music of the 
Huguenots, the Juive, or the Martyrs. But Mario’s voice, 
from superlative tact, and from the frequent use of the falsetto 
—which French tenors eschew altogether—has braved the 
storm for many seasons, and is likely to brave many more. 
Not that we think Mario would not have been all the better 
for adhering to the old Italian repertoire, for which nature had 
so admirably befitted him. Some years since, when Mario 
tirst played Arturo in Puritani—Rubini’s great part—we con- 
fess we entertained no admiration for him. We could not 
help comparing him with his all-accomplished predecessors 
and he suffered greatly in the comparison. Since that time, 
Mario has made rapid strides as a singer, and his Arturo 
may now be styled one of his most remarkable characters. In 
the hero of the Puritani, he certainly lacks the finish and 
completeness of Rubini, who was the most perfect singer we 
ever heard; but he towers above him on sundry occasions 
by force of greater impulse, abandon, and, if we may use the 
term, genius. 

Madame Bosio is better in Elvira than in Rosina. She 
sang very finely on Tuesday evening. We cannot say we 
admired her version of the famous Polacca, but the scena in 
the second act, and the whole of the mad scene, were rendered 
with exceeding skill and power. Madame Bosio introduced 
some fioriturt t novelty and difficulty in the scena, and 
executed them to perfection. She was applauded vocife- 
rously, an recalled. 

Ronconi is not entirely himself in Ricardo. There is not 
metal enough in the part for the great little artist. 

After Lablache, we prefer Formes in Georgio. The German 
basso fills out the character of the old Puritan with great 
completeness. 

But for old reminiscences, which we cannot get rid of, we 
should feel inclined to pronounce the performance of the 
Puritani at the Royal Italian Opera as first-rate. As it is, 





Guillaume Tell again attracted a crowded audience on 
Thursday, the first extra night of the’season. The perform- 
ance was a magnificent ong, and Tamberlik was in prodigious 
force. The management would do well to give Guillaume 
Tell once a week. The opera is beginning to be understood 
for the first time, thanks to Signor Tamberlik and Mr. Gye. 

On Thursday next Lwerezia Borgia will be given, and will 
introduce the new contralfo, Mademoiselle Nantier Didier in 
Maffeo Orsini. Also Mdlle. Donzelli will make her 
appearance in Maria di Rohan on Tuesday. 
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MENDELSSOHN’S QUARTET IN F MINOR. 
(From the Programme of the Quartet Association.) 


This Quartet, one of the most interesting, from circum- 
stances no less than from beauty, of the enormous legacy of 
unpublished works’ that Mendelssohn left for his tardy ex- 
ecutors to dole out to the world, with, to consider it at the 
best, the seeming indifference of ceaselessly lingering, uselessly 
protracted delay—this Quartet, that must be peculiarly dear 
to all who understand, and therefore necessarily love the 
music of Mendelssohn, since it is an epitome of what- 
ever is most individual to, and therefore most fascinat- 
ing in, the master—this Quartet is said to have been 
written at the time of the death of the composer’s much- 
loved sister, a very few months before his,own. All the 
spontaneity that is most eminently a characteristic of our 
author’s music, all the passionate fervor in which no one that 
ever wrote has exceeded him, are evinced in this composition 
to an extent scarcely equalled in any of his other productions; 
while we see that the power of development, and the facility 
of construction, which essentially distinguish a master, in the 
beauty and originality of his ideas, prove his genius was exer- 
cised with that accustomed fluency which might be supposed 
to spring less from educational acquirement than from original 
instinct. The work presents every intrinsic evidence of being 
the result of impulse rather than of design, of having been 
written without premeditation or purpose, and because the ideas 
rather forced themselves upon the composer, and demanded 
of him expression, than were sought by him in fulfilment of a 
foregone intention. Such indication is corroborated by a 
story that prevails of the Quartet having been written with 
the electric velocity, that is proverbially called ‘the speed of 
thought, but which is a speed that, practically, thought rarely 
attains,—namely, within some eight-and-forty hours ; and it 
may therefore be regarded as the result of one of those sud- 
den inspirations—no more material expression will compass 
my meaning—one of those inspirations by means of which a 
mind capable of great thought, with the means under control 
to mould such thought into form, even produces its greatest 
works the quickest. The complete unity of feeling that 
assimilates the several portions of the composition, the entire 
absence of research throughout the whole, the conciseness yet 
comprehensiveness of the plan of each movement,—these are 
among the characteristics to which I have referred, that give 
the work the character of being an improvisation ; and it is 
this effect that most closely appeals to our sympathies, mak- 
ing us feel that the music is an unrestrained, unstudied out- 
pouring from the innermost heart of one whose passion was 
as a fire, intense and irresistible, igniting the sense of all 
whom it touches, and making us to burn with his emotion. 

In Italy, where modern art took its rise, Music was placed 
at the head of the sisterhood,—a supremacy that, however she 
be deprecated by such as cannot understand her, she more 
and more worthily asserts, especially as she is more and more 
successfully employed for the medium of expression of such 
subtleties of feeling as are without the scope of words, and, 
since they are not defined in our books, are beyond the power 
of graphic imitation. To thismost exalted purpose is music, 
the chief of the fine arts, devoted in the work before us; in 
which the unsayable, the intangible, the invisible, the else- 
incommunicable, deepest emidtions of the human heart are 
rendered, not with cold, severe nakedness of a metaphysical 
anatomy, but with the warm and truly genial glow of poetry, 
which, like the sunrise, beautifies all that it irradiates. The 
keenest anguish in every phase of our experience, from 





despair to resignation,—the two extremes of love that join in 
their mutual renewal—this is the train of emotion that the 
music we are now to hear embodies. It was written under 
the poignancy of the grief occasioned by a much-loved sister’s 
loss; it is heard under the regret, which nothing but the 
brightness of his genius that evokes it can dissipate, for the 
loss of Mendelssohn ; it may be strictly called her Monody ; 
it must be felt to be his own. By the power of his genius 
the great musician stimulates, enforces our sympathies; our 
appreciation of this power defines their object ; we cannot but 
feel all the beauty and all the pathos it embodies of his 
music; that we feel it, and that we know it to be him who 
causes us to feel it, makes him the subject of the sorrow that 
it sings. Thus, let us believe that in listening to this Quar- 
tet we especially pay a tribute of feeling to the memory of the 
master ; we heave a sigh on reading his epitaph—the epitaph 
of which himself is the author; in his own grief-aecents let 
us acknowledge the tones of our regret, and our regret will 
wear the colour of his beauty. 


Allegro Vivace assai. Presto. 


No technical description can define the beauties of this, nor 
of any of the movements of the Quartet, each of which is 
unique of its kind, all of which are universal in their expres- 
sion, or limited only by the unwilling ear or the astute sensi- 
tiveness of those who feel by rule and admire by example. I 
have advanced that the surpassing excellence of the music 
lies in the subtlety, in the very vagueness of its meaning. It 
would be, then, to derobe it of its supreme merit, were I to 
attempt to recount in words those wordless impressions it is 
capable of producing; it must be left, therefore, to those who 
hear the work to trace these rather by their feelings than by 
their judgment; since what is above praise, is beyond eri- 
ticism. I proceed to catalogue the chief points, the plan, and 
to describe the general construction, without comment upon 
any, or with so little as the interest of the subject renders it 
impossible to avoid. 

The movement opens with a tremolo that forms the accom- 
paniment of the chief subject, and is, indeed, a principal 
feature throughout, upon which is based this wildly impas- 
sioned theme : 

( Quotation.) 


Interrupting the tumultuous agitation thus embodied, we 
have a phrase of great technical importance, from the ample 
development to which it is submitted, a ery of despair to join 
the heart it pierces with that from which it springs: 

( Quotation. ) 
The Subject is then resumed, and its troublous unrest is again 
interrupted by another phrase, identical in accent with what 
we may recognise as the Sound Section of the Subject, but 
wholly unlike in expression and effect : 

( Quotation.) 
How beautiful is the passing repose of this idea, and how 
still more beautiful the prolongation of this phrase and the 
transient modulation it involves, all must feel, most will 
acknowledge. The climax to the full-close in F minor is 
very powerful; and this introduces a bravura passage of 
triplets, the reckless character of which betokens the assumed 
indifference that marks the care it cannot conquer. 

Then we are led to a half-close on E flat, which note, as a 

dominant pedal, is retained through a long, continuous can- 


tabile,— 
( Quotation.) 


the GCommiencemeat of the second Subject. Growing out of 
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this is a phrase of which no quotation would convey an ade- 
quate idea, that is, from its marked accent, and still more 
from the extraordinary enharmonic modulation it involves, 
one of the most prominent features of the movement. The 
composer is too much at heart with this idea to dismiss it 
with indifference: he repeats it with increased intensity, 
derived from the different disposition of the harmony, and 
from the substitution of a similar but still more striking 
digression from the key for that which before made so con- 
spicuous an effect. The renewed agitation of this is supplanted 
by a lovely phrase of melody,— 
( Quotation.) 

not so exclusively original as every other idea in the work, 
but admirable in its effect of graceful and not violent contrast 
as here introduced. z 

The first part comes to no conclusion, but, interrupting the 
close of the last section of the Second Subject with an abrupt 
change of key, the elaborations of the Second Part commence 
at once with some development of the opening phrase of the 
principal theme. The Second Section of the First Subject is 
the idea upon which the Second Part is chiefly formed, and in 
the working of this the imagination and the musicianship of 
the composer go hand in hand to produce some truly mar- 
vellous effects. Of these, let me especialise a most remarkable 
train of modulation, the climacteric of which is a momentary 
transition into G flat, that immediately precedes the return of 
the original key of F minor, with a fragment of the chief 
Subject upon a dominant harmony. The massive, dignified, 
imperious, and all-absorbing effect of this passage is, I believe, 
unequalled, and, I am certain, unsurpassable in music. 

The return of the Subject has the new interest of the addi- 
tion of a part above it for the principal violin—a very 
favourite device of our composer—that yields to it a wholly 
different effect from that with whichit has before been presented. 
Here it is greatly condensed, and we come at once to the 
Third Section of this portion of the movement, with all its 
original, most pathetic beauty of expression. 

The Second Subject recurs in F major, with the important 
modification of the first phrase, being accompanied by a tonic 
pedal instead of, as before, by a dominant pedal, and with some 
other ingenious but less striking varieties. The conclusion of 
‘the last melodic phrase of the Second Subject is interrupted 
as before, and now we have a recurrence of the First Subject 
in its original form. The renewed development of the Second 
Section of this forms a vigorous Coda, that continually grows 
in excitement until it gives place to au entirely new idea 
now, with a change of tempo, introduced for the first time, — 

( Quotation.) 
the energy, breadth, and exceeding grandeur of which sur- 


passes in effect all that has preceded it, even in this wonder- 
ful movement. 


Allegro assat. 

This is equivalent to the Scherzo of a composition of the 
class to which it belongs; equivalent, in respect of its con- 
struction, and of its relative length, with that of the other 
movements but here ceases its equivalence, for in its cha- 
racter it is the remotest possible from that of the Scherzo, 
being in every phrase most highly impassioned and most 
powerfully pathetic. What a heartful of bitter, poignant 
anguish is embodied in the opening phrase,— 

( Quotation.) 


with its very extraordinary and most thrilling harmony ; and 
how plaintively is the utter helplessness of woe expressed in 





the single passage that closes the First Part! A powerful 
passage of unisons, introduced in the Second Part, pre- 
shadows a principal idea of the Trio. Then the intensity of 
the effect of the opening phrase is redoubled by the novel 
and peculiarly exciting passage that leads to its recurrence ; 
and the prolongation of the idea that closes the First Part 
gives occasion for a new manifestation of the ever-prevalent 
feeling, still more acute, still more intense, still more heart. 
broken than any expression of it that has yet appeared. 

I foreswore comment; and yet, carried away by this most 
engrossing subject, I find myself continually betrayed into 
remarks which, at the most, can show but to a very small 
extent what the music makes me feel, while it is for each 
hearer to translate its powerful expression into the language 
of his own heart, and to sympathise with it according to the 
depth of his own sentiment. The Trio presents one fondling 
his sorrow, lulling it with moody pleasure into repose, like 
the troubled rest of a sick infant, whose real sleep would be 
too close a counterfeit of death for woe to look on. Thus 
may we interpret the gloomy tunefulness that pervades it, its 
rhythmical motion, its double current of thought, and its 
pecuiiar instrumentation. The theme that has been indi- 
cated, with a very different colouring, in the Second Part of 
the Scherzo,— 


( Quotation.) 


is given by the two graver instruments in octaves, which pre- 
serve this prominent arrangement throughout, and then 
repeated with the addition of an independent melody for the 
violins. One of the most beautiful points of musical effect, 
and equally of poetical expression, is the enharmonic change 
of F flat to E natural, on the repetition of the concluding 
phrase, that leads back to the key of F minor for the Da 
Capo of the Scherzo; when the interruption of the stillness of 
the Trio, by the passage of descending semitones that resumes 
the frantic agitation of the alternative portion of the move- 
ment, makes an effect that cannot be resisted. 

The entire repetition of the Scherzo is followed by a Coda, 
in which recurrence is made to the Subject of the Trio, but 
with such varied effect, from its being broken into fragments, 
as greatly to modify its expression. The treasured regret 
must be relinquished, the luxury of grief will be wrested 
from us, reluctantly, helplessly, hopelessly, all is to be re- 
signed, and we are left lonely, very lonely, to the world and 
its indifference, or its more unwelcome, always unavailing 
consolation. 


(Quct.ation.) 


Thus closes a movement that, though the simplest in form, 
is the deepest in feeling of all the portions of this extraordi- 
nary work,—a movement that I believe to be without parallel 
in music, and the one that might be selected from all his 
very voluminous works, as most remarkably indicating the 
spontaneous stature of Mendelssohn’s genius. Its beauty can- 
not but appear at a first hearing; but our perception of this 
increases with familiar knowledge, and the more we know it, 
the more we must find in it that surpasses our admiration, 
the more we feel in it the presence of a great mind, that, 
for the time, has irresistible, power to identify itself with 


our own. 
Adagio. 


A heavenly resignation characterises this exquisite Adagio, 
the beauty of which, if less immediately apparent than that of 
some other portions of the work, when it becomes familiar to 
us, makes an impression, perhaps more deep, certainly not 
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less intense, than that of any, the most exciting passage in 
the Quartet. , 

The opening notes for the lowest part of the violoncello 
form, as it were, a motto upon which the whole movement is 
a comment. The phrase recurs several times in various 
situations and in different parts of the score; but it is always, 
as at the commencement, essential to the rhythmical com- 
pleteness of the melody, the continuation of which, with the 
response of the acute instrument, is most especially pathetic, 
plaintive I will not say, but full of the gentlest tenderness. 
The conclusion of this truly beautiful theme is succeeded by a 
passage in which the sustained phrases, assigned successively 
to the several instruments against the broken figure of ac- 
companiment, have a charmingly streaming effect; thus we 
are led into the key of E flat for the introduction of the 
Second Subject :— 

( Quotation.) 
This melody is repeated with slight modification, and then a 
charming extension of it introduces another idea, that will 
be distinguished by the accent of dotted notes that prevails in 
the accompanying parts. The Second Section of the dominant 
Subject, which is later in the movement, very interestingly 
elaborated, concludes the First Part. 

We immediately, without the ordinary development of the 
Second Part, return to the chief Subject in the original key, 
which is now diversified by the addition of an accompaniment 
of broken notes. The close of the theme is interrupted by a 
prolongation that leads to a recurrence, in the key of B 
natural, of the Second Section of the dominant Subject, the 
development of which leads through an effective course of 
modulation back to the key of A flat, where the recapitulation 
of the First Part is resumed with the re-entry of the Second 
Subject. 

A Coda of considerable length, and of great interest, con- 
tains, among many, one point of especial beauty, where, 
namely, the allusion to the key of F minor in the opening 
bar of the chief Subject, which has, on every appearance of 
the theme, ceased with the first bar, is more completely 
carried out, causing us at last a surprise by the fulfilment of 
that which frequent disappointment has taught us no longer 
to expect. 


Finale, Allegro molto. 


Here are resumed all the agitation of character, and all the 
vigour of thought, that distinguish the first movement; and 
the energy of the composer’s mind shows itself fresh and ca- 
pable as at the outset of his work. Thus commences the 
animated Subject— 


( Quotation.) 


and the tremolo accompaniment, that always distinguishes it, 
originates a very original point of response between the graver 
and the acuter instruments, that continually recurs in alter- 
nation of the other several phrases of the Finale, and becomes, 
indeed, one of the chief features in the design. A very feli- 
citous prolongation of this idea introduces the Second Subject, 
which consists chiefly of a succession of melodic responses 
founded upon this phrase— 


( Quotatfon. ) 


so naturally growing out of each other as to constitute a long, 
continuous, well-developed whole. 

The working of the Second Part commences immediately 
with an enharmonic modulation that interrupts the final ca- 
dence of the extensive melody of the Second Subject. This 
is very long, but by no means elaborate, displaying rather 





the naturally spontaneous overflowing of a fertile imagination. 
It consists of the development of the two distinct, yet con- 
nected ideas that constitute the First Subject, which are made 
to yield a seemingly endless variety of musical effects, each of 
which teems with passionate meaning. A long repose upon 
the dominant harmony, the transitory lulling of a mental tem- 
pest, prepares us for the return to the key of F minor; we 
are then surprised by the interruption of the cadence that is 
indicated with the unexpected change to the key of D flat, in 
which is introduced this beautiful Episode— 
( Quotation) 

that is linked to the general character of the movement by 
the tremolo that at intervals breaks in upon the sustained 
calmness of the accompaniment. Now the troublous character 
gradually overspreads again the aspect of our thought with 
the resumption of the old, still unexhausted idea; and we are 
finally brought back to the subject in the original key, which 
receives an enormous accession to its effect, by the addition 
above it of a counterpoint in triplets of quavers, that is as a 
thought of fire, so brilliant and so irresistible. 

The recapitulation of the First Part abounds in new points 
of interest, such as the ear may well follow, but are scarcely 
susceptible of verbal description. Then come we to the most 
remarkable portion of the movement, and that which has the 
deepest impression upon the hearers, the Coda, which for its 
fire, its passion, its absorbing impetuosity, and its extraordi- 
nary originality, is so entirely individual, that we may believe 
it will ever remain without imitation, as it is surely without 
precedent. It consists of a series of phrases founded upon the 
principal Subject, which forms the accompaniment to a noble 
passage of triplets, that rushes forward like a torrent, carrying 
everything upon its impetuous current, the grandest possible 
embodiment through the highest medium of poetical expression, 
of the most exalted condition of human emotion. Woe is the 
theme, but the language is sublimity, and the heart does in- 
voluntary homage to what the sense can acknowledge, but 
not estimate—the power of the mind that could produce such 
ideas, and mould them to such purpose. 

Such an account can give but a most inadequate idea of 
this truly great work of unpremeditated art. Music is, at 
the best, but little susceptible of verbal explanation—such 
music less than any ; but the aim of these remarks will be 
fulfilled, if they draw attention to the wondrous beauties of 
this unique composition, beauties that in their own language 
will declare themselves to all who lend a willing ear to their 
deathless speech, and a candid sympathy to their universal 
meaning. 





ROYAL ACADEMY CON CERTS. 


The second concert took place on Saturday, in the Hanover- 


square Rooms. The programme carried out the views 
we have endeavoured to uphold with reference to what should 
compose the staple materials of these performances. Out of 
fourteen numbers, six consisted of compositions by pupils of the 
Academy; while the rest served to demonstrate the executive 
talent of students, both in the vocal and instrumental depart- 
ments. Such an arrangement was consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of the establishment, and, through the 
medium of an agreeable entertainment, helped to enlighten 
the patrons of the Royal Academy, and that part of the mu- 
sical public generally concerned in its proceedings with regard 
to the progress which, under the tuition of the accepted pro= 
fessors, is realised within its walls. The wisdom of the 
policy we have advocated was further established by the large 
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increase in the number of the audience. On Saturday, the 
Hanover-square Rooms were crowded to inconvenience, The 
friends of every student who had a work performed, and those 
of every one who came forward as an executant, were, of 
course, in attendance ; while many were, doubtless, attracted 
by the unusual variety of names. rc 

It is enough to give a list of the manuscript compositions 
introduced in the programme, stopping only to criticise those 
whicb evinced the greatest amount of promise. A symphony 
in A major, by Mr. Banister (the fourth that has proceeded 
from his pen); a musical setting of the 92nd Psalm, ‘‘ It is 
a good thing to give thanks,”’ comprising two choruses and a 
quartet, by Miss Charlotte Carbery; a choral-part song, “The 
Dream,” by Mr. Stone; a scena from an opera entitled Conrad, 
including choruses and solos for soprano and tenor, by Miss 
Charlotte Rowe; a pianoforte concerto, in B minor, by Mr. 
Baumer; and two choral part-songs, by Mr. Bennett Gilbert, 
“ Farewell,” and “ I wandered by the brook side,” made up 
the catalogue of new contributions—a catalogue, which, on 
the whole, showed promise, and was consequently gratifying 
to the supporters of the institution. With a word of praise 
for the part-songs of Mr. Gilbert, which (the last especially) 
are melodious and well-written, we must pass over the other 
compositions, and dwell for an instant upon the pianoforte 
concerto of Mr. Baumer, which, though betraying marks of 
inexperience, is by many degrees the most hopeful essay that 
has lately proceeded from an Academy student. The first 
movement is long and somewhat rambling ; but it evidences 
a vigour, a feeling for instrumentation, and a taste and readi- 
ness in the inyention of passages for the solo instrument, 
which arrest attention, and atone for the length of the move- 
ment, otherwise out of proportion with the interest suggested 


by the subjects upon which it is founded. The slow move- 
ment is not equal to its precursor; but the finale is superior. 
The themes are quite as well contrasted, while they are more 


frank and rhythmical. The bravura passages are effective 
and brilliant; and, which is still better, the form is more 
compact, and the various parts are brought closer together 
than in the first allegro—a sign that Mr. Baumer gathers 
facility in the art of composition as he advances, On the 
whole, his concerto is a work of merit no less than of promise, 
and may be hailed as the forerunner of better, perhaps of more 
original efforts. Asa pianist, Mr. Baumer has yet to acquire 
neatness and finish of execution; but, on the other hand, he 
possesses great energy, and a style as remarkable for spirit as 
it is devoid of affectation. It is just to add that his master 
is Mr. W. Dorrell, one of the ablest and most experienced 
professors of the pianoforte in the Academy. The warmest 
applause was bestowed on the composition and performance 
of Mr. Baumer, who may be said to have won the chief 
honours of the concert. 

Another pianist, Miss Browne, who has already played 
with success, by her execution of the first movement of 
Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, showed marked advancement ; 
while Mr. Schroeder, in a violoncello fantasia of Franchomme, 
gave reason to hope that he will some day become a first-rate 
performer on that difficult instrument. His tone is good, his 
execution correct, and his style natural and free from com- 
mon-place. 

The vocalists were Misses Murie, Amy Dolby, Street, 
Freeman, and Jackson ; Messrs, Bolton, C. Gray, and Blake. 
The only vocal piece that called for remark was a duet from 
Taneredi, for soprano and contralto, by Misses Street and 
Freeman, in which the two young ladies (the contralto, Miss 





Freeman especially) displayed beautiful voices united to ine 
tonation ana execution very far from perfect. The orchestra 
was conducted by Mr, Lucas, and M. Sainton was the prin- 
cipal violin, In the psalm of Miss Carbery, and in an air 
introduced later in the concert, the harp obligate of Miss 
Vinning (King’s Scholar) deserved mention. Altogether the 
performance must have given satisfaction to those who are 
anxious for the advance of the art in this country, We 
must persist, however, in calling attention to the comparative 
inefficiency of the band and chorus, Not a single compo- 
sition, new or old, was executed in such a manner as might 
reasonably be expected from an institution which styles itself 
* the Royal Academy of Music.” 





Dramatic. 

HayMarket.—Mr. Buckstone has most certainly displayed 
great spirit since he has occupied the managerial throne at this 
establishment ; besides bringing out the most successful . 
burlesque of the season—which, by the way, is not a bur- 
lesque, but what our neighbours entitle a revue, and one of 
the best things that Planché-has ever done, he has pro- 
duced two original works, of the most unimpeachable legi- 
timacy, namely Elopements in High Life and Colombe’s Birth- 
day, the latter on Monday last. Both these works have five 
acts, and not the slightest spark of interest to engage the 
attention of the public, and the consequence is, that they 
are as dull and-frigid as a grand dinner-party of the élite of 
Clapham Common, where all the ladies talk negro emanci- 
pation, and wear gloves at the festive board, while the gen- 
tlemen discourse eloquently of consols and railway shares, 

When will authors learn the incontrovertible truth that 
what is fitted for the closet is not_adapted for the stage ? 
From what we have seen of these gentlemen we shall answer 
ourselves—Never. But the authors are not so much to 
blame as the managers. The latter ought certainly to know 
better. They ought by this time to have learnt that fine 
writing and poetical sentiments are not sufficient to render a 
piece successful. Indeed, the more finely elaborated it is 
generally, the less chance has it of taking a firm hold of the 
public. Miniature painting does not do for the stage. A 
picture by Raphael or Rubens, however great its value, 
would not look half as well behind the float, and seen from 
the body of the house, as an ordinary scene in which the 
colours are laid on coarsely, it is true, but with a proper re- 
gard to the distance from which it is viewed, and the lights 
by which it is exhibited’, Exactly the same thing holds 
good of plays. The characters must be drawn with a bold, 
dashing pencil, and stand out in bold relief upon a back- 
ground, as it were, of interest, in order to produce any effect. 
They must do, and not talk merely. They must show what 
they are by their actions, and not by their words. If they 
neglect to do this, the best thing they can do is to etire 
from the stage, and resume their position on the shelf of the 
library from which they ought never to have emerged. 

This applies to Colombe’s Birthday, which, as every one 
knows, or ought to know, wade one of a series of poems 
published some years since” under the title of Bells and 
Pomegranates. As a poem, it has been much and deservedly 
admired, but as an acting play it is anything but a success. 

Through five mortal acts, we have only about as much 
plot as would be found in two scenes of any play 
written by a man who understood the stage. As another ree 
commendation, too, the style is sometimes eg obsgure, that 
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the general mass of the public, who go to see a drama, and 
not to listen to a sermon, cannot possibly follow the author’s 
meaning; let them but lose one word, and they might as 
well endeavour to understand the fourth book of Euclid’s 
elements without having studied the first. This is rather 
hard upon people who go to be amused. 

Miss Helen Faucit made her re-appearance as Colombe, 
Her impersonation of the fair heroine was marked by the 
most feminine delicacy, and just appreciation of the author, 
and she was well supported by Mr. Barry Sullivan, as 
Valence. The other characters are mere nonentities, but 
such as they were, they were very well rendered by the 
other members of the company. 

The getting up of the play reflects the greatest credit on 
the management. The costumes and scenery are highly 
picturesque, and, what is more, scrupulously correct. At 
the fall of the curtain, Miss Helen Faucit, in obedience to a ge- 
neral call, was led on by Mr. Barry Sullivan, who announced 
the play for repetition amid tolerable applause. A slight 
call was made for the author, who, no doubt, would have ap- 
peared had he been present, but as he happened to be out of 
London at the moment, he did not. 

Frence Prays.—Sr. James’s Tueatre.—Since our last 
notice, Monsieur Lafont has been going the round of most of 
his favorite characters, and the principal burden of attraction 
has rested on his shoulders. Amongst these we may mention 
the drama of “‘Le Chevalier de St. Georges,” as being of 
itself highly amusing, and affording excellent scope for the 
development of character and the manners of the latter half 
of the last century, despite its being founded on a novel, by 
Monsieur Roger de Beauvoir, who in conjunction with M. de 
Mélisville has produced it in its present dramatic form. It 
has, moreover, formed the subject of Balfe’s celebrated 
Opera of the Bondman, produced at Drury Lane Theatre. 
The piece is consequently known to the English public; and 
by the habitues of the French Plays it is always received with 
pleasure, as displaying to a remarkable degree the best. features 
in the acting of one of their favourite performers, whose place 
will not be easily filled up—at least, we see no one at present 
on the horizon capable of being his successor. The first part, 
in which the character of the Chevalier is set forth—and we 
learn to appreciate the talents for which he was so eminently 
distinguished, and which have become the theme of most of 
the memoirs of the period—serves to display all that quiet 
good humour which so completely belong to M. Lafont ; and 
the scene in which he makes his rival take his place in the 
carriage which is to convey him to the Bastille, is exceedingly 
amusing. The scene in which he is taunted with his African 
blood is highly exciting, and was admirably rendered by M. 
Lafont. Much interest was also thrown into the part of 
Madame deo Presle, by Mademoiselle Page. Such as are in- 
terested in the career of this pink of Chivalry among the 
Mulattos, may refer to the noyel above mentioned, founded on 
facts, of which the following is’ @ brief summary. The 
Chevalier was born at Guadaloupe, in 1743, and was the 
natural son of the Financier de Boulogne, who gave him a 
good education. Early in life he entered the military service, 
and distinguished himself by feats with the sword and pistol 
which bordered on the miraculous, while he was scarcely less 
celebrated as a player on the violin. At the same time, in 
spite of his proficiency in the use of arms, he most carefully 
avoided every occasion for a duel, and even exhibited his 
proficiency as a means of warding off provocation. The 
Chevalier was attached heart and soul to Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans, afterwards called Hyalité, and on the breaking out 





of the revolution, served as a colonel under Dumouriez, on 
the fall of whom he became a prisoner. The victory of the 
Thermidoreans restored him to liberty, and he died in obscure 
poverty at the commencement of the present century. 

On Wednesday last, Mademoiselle Page took her benefit, 
on which occasion a piece, new to this country, entitled Les 
fées de Paris was produced. It was written by the late M. 
Bayard, and was first given at the Gymnase in 1841. There 
is considerable interest and some merriment alternating 
throughout this elegant trifle, sufficient to attract attention, 
and ensure the sympathies of the audience, although the ma- 
terials are none of the newest. Three young ladies resolve 
to watch over and protect a young artist—one is married, 
another betrothed, and the third is single. They take advan- 
tage of a sliding-panel, opening into the adjoining house, to 
put money into the artist’s pocket, to supply him with 
fabulous breakfasts, and billets-doux. - These delightful 
guardian angels are, however, seriously compromised by being 
seen in the room by the artist’s friends, and Juliette is 
recognised by her voice. But the thing is to discover which 
is in love with the gentleman, and the latter resolves to dis- 

el the jealousy of his friends, who happen to be, one the 
sow and the other, the betrothed of his mysterious 
visitors, by announcing his positive resolution of blowing out 
his brains, tout de bon. He repairs to his chamber, and there, 
as he expected, he finds the guilty party in the shape of the 
fascinating Jnliette, the pretty bénéficiaire, our ¢ i 
Mademoiselle Page. Everything is now made right, and all 
are made happy. Madlle. Page played her part with much 
tact and feeling, and was ably assisted by Mademoiselle 
Fleury. Mons, Leon also evinced considerable talent in his 
art. During the evening, a young lady from Vienna was 
oudly applauded, in a difficult concerto on the violin. 





Foreign. 


Hamsurcu, 26th April.—Mr. Reichhard is to leave Ham- 
burgh to-morrow. He will set out for London, where he 
certainly is to meet with so much success as he has done here. 
The best proof of his being here much liked and esteemed, was 
given last night at his concert, notwithstanding the season for 
concerts is now over. The large rooms were filled with a select 
and elegant audience, principally consisting of ladies. The 
well-known composer of songs, Mr. Franez Abt, leader of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s orchestra, had, for this concert, com- 
posed a poem of Dr. Sigismund Wallace, “ The Singer's 
Farewell,” Words and tune harmonized so well, that the 
audience was put in ecstacy, when Mr. Reichhard had sung 
it as the first piece of his concert. He, of course, was 
encored. Mr. Franez Abt and the poet were present; and 
the first has come to Hamburgh from Brunswick in order to 
accompany Mr. Reichhard’s singing, who did execute several 
songs with the wonted mastership. We dare to assert, that 
his concert was one of the best during the now past winter 
season. .All performers were applauded, and mostly encored. 
The concert-giver takes the best wishes of his numerous 
friends and admirers with him to England. 

Nantzes.—The theatrical season is now drawing to a close, 
and the ¢roupe will be dissolved on the 30th inst. Mr. Guerin, 
than whom there cannot be a more able or competent Director, 
has been successful in making several additions to the old 
established favourites, who are re-engaged. Madame Chambon, 
premieré chanteuse leaves, and is replaced by a young lady from 
Brussels, of whom papers epeskn mee ighly. Madame Jobey 
joins a trowpe in Italy; and thou, thrice-regretted Vigtoris | 
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Think not that the laurels you will gain on the banks of the 
sunny Tiber, will be more brilliant than those you carry with 
you from the Loire! Having achieved your triumphs, return to 
us then, and again receive the homage due to your unmis- 
takeable talents! A most delightful Opera comique has been 
produced within the last week ntitled, “Si j’étais Rot,” the 
music by M. Adolphe Adam. ‘The following was the cast :— 

Moussoule, roi de Goa MM. Flachat. 

Kadoor, cousin et ministre du roi St. Denis. 

Zéphoris, pécheur Bousquet. 

Piféar, pécheur Julien. 

Zizel Berry. 

Atar, ministre Marius. 

Le médecin du roi Mauléon. 

Adigar Maire. 

Néméa ao = HILLEN. 

Zélide, sceur de Zephoris de Courcelles 

Une bayadére chantante ... .Choinet. 

Deux bayadéres dansantes Maria, Fanny. 

Flachat sung, as he always does, admirably. The quality 

of his voice is excellent, and he manages it with great skill. 
Mons. St. Denis was very happy as Kadoor, and Bousquet 
met with the most deserved success as the Fisherman. He 
is a charming light tenor, and has a remarkably pleasing 
voice. He is also an excellent actor. Julien, too, the 
second tenor, sang with much taste and expression. The 
other characters were of minor importance, but were not lost 
sight of. Madame Hillen, as Néméa, was delightful. She 
vocalised with great taste and precision, and her toilette was 
superb. Madame De Courcelles looked lovely and sung 
with expression and feeling, and was much applauded. 
Bataille sings this evening, and Rachel makes her first ap- 
pearance on the Ist of May. M. Guerin is always on the 
look out for novelty, and spares neither trouble nur expense 
to meet the wishes of his patrons. 


eee 


Mires, 





WHY NOBODY: IS IN LONDON. 


Tue magic pencil of M. Baugniet has given celebrity to the 
remarkable congress of talent engaged at the Musical Union 
in 1851; such a varied assemblage of eminent artists from the 
various schools in Europe, we can scarcely expect ever to see 
again, at one time, in London. Since the re-establishment of 
order in France, both art and commerce are flourishing in her 
provinces to an unusual extent, and artists of celebrity are 
successively engaged at Bordeaux, Marseilles, and other distant 
places, for large sums of money, the acceptance of which is 
better worth their while than coming to London without a 
certainty ofremuneration. Rather than depend on the chance- 
visit of new violinists, and knowing nothing of the intentions of 
some of the old violinists accnstomed to visit London, we consider 
ourselves extremely fortunate in securing Vieuxtemps for our 
concerts. In January, 1852, we received a letter from Ernst, 
announcing his intention to be in London for that Musical 
Season ; since the date of this letter, we have heard nothing 
more from him; Alard remains in Paris, Maurin also in Paris; 
Leonard is in Russia ; Lauterbach, (a rising violinist) is gone 
to Munich ; Laub is in Weimar ; Joachim is in Hanover, also 
the brothers Miiller; David in Leipzig; Pixis (another capital 
young violinist unknown in England), is in Cologne ; Bazzini, 
the Italian violinist, perhaps defers his visit to London, until 
1854; Lipinski, still in his prime, is in Dresden ; Singer (not 
known in England) is probably in Pesth; Mayseder and 
Helmesberger dre in Vienna, and Sivori is going to the south 
of France. Of violoncellists, we know that the great Servais 
is this week in Paris, and is going to Bordeaux, and may pro- 





bably come to London, where his superb talent is quite un- 
known. Franchomme, Batta, Seligmann, and young Jacquard 
are in Paris, where the youthful son of Franchomme is spoken 
of as a prodigy on the violoncello. In Brussels there are two or 
three rising young violoncellists. Menter isin Munich; Cossman 
at Weimar; Stahlknacht and Ganz at Berlin; Boch at Stutt- 
gard; Bozarga and Schlesinger at Vienna ; Seyfert at Prague, 
(a most promising youth), and Pezzi at Milan, a young man 
of whom report speaks most highly. At Hamburgh, Copen- 
hagen, and Stockholm, there are also some excellent musicians. 
In the above list there is, perhaps, not an artist who would 
refuse to accept an engagement for the entire series of our 
Matinées. We gave a pledge to the late Royal President, the 
Duke of Cambridge, that, unless forced by necessity, we would 
not bring to England foreign talent, but restrict ourselves to 
the engagement of such as visit London during the season. 

We can assure our members that we have abandoned no 
principle, and in 1854 we shall probably see some new talent 
for the first time in this country. All our musical engage- 
ments are submitted to the noble chairman, Lord Saltoun, for 
his sanction, and all rules and regulations for the social govern- 
ment of the Institution emanate solely from the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the Committee—to them only do we look for in- 
struction, and hold ourselves responsible. The moral influence 
of such amateurs as grace the list of the Committee, is a 
guarantee for the faithful discharge of our duty, and should 
unforeseen circumstances compel us to change our programme 
at any future time, we confidently rely on the indulgence and 
kindly feeling of our numerous members, recollecting that 
although “Art is divine, artists are but mortals.”—Zila’s 
Musical Record. 





Original Correspondettce. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Strand, 22nd April, 1853. 


Srr,—Can you inform me why the Directors of the Harmonic 
Union persist in printing in their bills, amongst the instrumentalists’ 
names, the name of Mr. Patey, who, Iam given to understand, has 
never played at any of the Society’s concerts, he having been 
afflicted for the last five months with a cancer upon the hip. 

I am, Sir, Yours, &c., 
A Proressor or Music. 


Orcan ComMMITTEES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Sir,—I have recently felt considerable disgust on learning 
that, at St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square, a few people have, 
for some time past, entitled themselves an ‘‘ Organ Committee,” 
and have gradually assumed a direction over the organist, Professor 
Walmisley. This annoyance reached such a pitch, (so I am told,) 
that one Sunday he was informed that he played tco loud, and the 
next too soft, and at length it was stated, at the recent vestry 
meeting, that he had outlived his capabilities, and the result is that 
his situation will shortly be vacant. Now, Sir, I have not the 
pleasure of knowing Mr. Walmisley, and therefore do not speak as 
personally interested, but 1 conceive that his position in the pro- 
fession, and his having held the above situation for thirty years, 
ought at least to have protected him from a protracted insult, such 
as the gentlemen (?) referred to have ventured to offer him. It is 
assumed that, at the election of an organist, due care is taken to 
secure a competent man. Surely if, after thirty years’ faithful 
service, he may not play quite so well as in his prime, there is no 
more reason why he should be turned out than that an impaired 
voice and diminished energy should call for the renouncing of the 
minister's bread. Why, Sir, in this very case of St. Martin's, the 
Rey. Mr. Mackenzie (I believe that is the name) acknowledged, 
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even at the meeting where part was taken against Mr. Walmisley, 
that he himself, from failing health, was unable to discharge his 
evening duties. Pray would he think it christian or becoming 
conduct on the part of his flock, if they were to resclve themselves 
into a “Pulpit Committee,” and move for his ignominous ex- 

ulsion, such as the “ Organ Committee ” desire in the case of Mr. 
Walmieley ? 

The competency of this “ Organ Committee’ may be gathered 
from one little matter which has reached my knowledge. It is pro- 

sed to have a new organ at St Martin’s, and I learn that the 
“Committee” actually suggested that the PEDAL PIPES SHOULD BE 
PLACED IN FRONT (!) because that is (or was) the sITUATION OF 
THE DOUBLE BASSES IN AN ORCHESTRA ! ! 

I could not have better opportunity of addressing you on such a 
subject, as I have just heard, as another and a very remarkable 
case, that at the Westminister Road Asylum, a similar annoyance 
has been attempted towards Mr. Horsley, who has, in consequence, 
resigned his.appointment. It is quite supererogatory to mention how 
Mr. Horsley has performed the duties of his office, or the disgust he, 
in common with every right-minded man, must feel at an unworthy 
attempt to interfere with him after thirty-five years’ faithful and 
zealous service ; and it is only to be regretted that pecuniary con- 
siderations may probably prevent other organists, similarly situated, 
from doing as he has done. 

It is probable that whoever may become the organists at the 
above places, will have to submit to the disgusting surveillance of the 
“Committee.” I therefore sincerely hope that no competent 
professor will place himself in so derogatory a position, but that the 
“ Committee ” will have some one to superintend whom it may be 
in their power to teach. I may appear, Sir, in this, to disregard, 
for a moment, the interests of religion, but, in truth, I do the 
reverse ; for it would lead eventually to the appointment of competent 
organists, and to their being then unmolested in the discharge of 
their duties,—the surest way of having those duties properly 
performed. 

As “a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind,” it might possibly 
be suspected that I write as a sufferer from a similar annoyance to 
that which I have described. It is therefore necessary to state 
that the conduct of every one connected with the church where 1] 
am organist is the very reverse—the extreme reverse—of the un- 
gentlemanly and undignified behaviour above stigmatized. There 
further remains to assure you, as an evidence of my integrity of 

urpose, that I do not know even the name of one of the St. 
artin’s “ Committee,” and am, in fact, totally unacquainted with 
all the parties to whom I have deprecatingly referred. 

Hoping you may deem the matter worthy of consideration, 

I remain, Yours, very truly, 
Cuas. E. Streruens. 
(Organist of ‘Trinity Church, Bishop’s Road, Paddington.) 
2, Howley Place, Maida Hill West, 
April 25, 1853. 





THE HARMONIC UNION. 


The sixth subscription concert, which took place on Mon- 
day night, at Exeter Hall, before a very crowded audience, 
was in many respects the most remarkable, and in some the 
most successful of the season. The programme began with 
Mr. Maefarren’s setting of Biirger’s famous ballad, Lenore (or 
Lenora), which, though announced in the prospectus of the 
New Philharmonic Society, has never been given publicly, 
except on one occasion, at the concerts of the Royal Academy 
of Music, when the execution was so unsatisfactory that it 
was quite impossible to form any just notion of its merits. 
The performance on Monday night, though a very long way 
off perfection, and in many portions decidedly inefficient, 
afforded, on the whole, something like an idea of the work, 
and enabled us to come to the conclusion that Lenore is one 
of the best compositions of recent days—such, indeed, as 
none but a musician of the highest attainments could have 








achieved. Mr. Macfarren has set nearly the whole of Biirger’s 
lyrical romance to music; and has been supplied with a 
translation so able and so faithful to the rhythmical 

arrangement of the original, that, though the music was origi- 
nally composed to the German words, not a single note has 
been changed to suit the English version. The work is 

written for solo voices (soprano, contralto, and bass), chorus, 
and orchestra. It comprises eleven pieces—an overture, in- 
tended to depict the agitated feelings of Lenora; a chorus, 

celebrating the return of the army after the Seven Years’ 
War ; a recitative and chorus, which portray the despair of 
Lenora at not perceiving her lover, Wilhelm, in the ranks; a 
duet between Lenora and her mother, in which the latter, 
endeavouring to console her daughter with the idea that 
Wilhelm is absent only because he is faithless, is repulsed by 
the despair and indignation of Lenora, who prefers perdition 
with her lover to heaven without him; a choral recitative, 
which, like the choruses in the Greek tragedies, comments 
upon the condition of Lenora; an instrumental notturno, sug- 
gesting the presence of night and its impression upon Lenora; 
a serenade, “ Arise, my love,” supposed to be sung by Wil- 
helm, whose supernatural character is not fully disclosed until 
the catastrophe; a duet for the lovers, in which Wilhelm 
persuades Lenora to accompany him on horseback—whither 
she knows not; a very long concerted piece, consisting of 
choruses and solos for Lenora and Wilhelm, describing the 
ride of Lenora and her phantom-guide, who alternately sum- 
mons the mourners at a funeral and the ghosts of some 
criminals, just executed, to accompany them to the bridal 
fete, and who, finally, at the end of the “‘ hundred-leagued” 
journey, is revealed to Lenora in all his terrible reality ; a 
recitative and chorus, in which the transfiguration of Wilhelm 
into the impersonation of death is painted, and a soprano solo 
and chorus, in which the consolation of heavenly pardon is 
held out to Lenora, whose sin consists in having rejected the 
divine solace of religion, which was tendered as a requital 
for her disappointment in an earthly passion—wherein the 
moral of the ballad is conveyed. Mr. Macfarren’s music 
deserves a Jonger analysis than can be comprised in the space 
allowed us at this busy time, when our columns are crowded 
with matters of more immediate and engrossing interest. A 
few words must suffice at present. When we have said that 
both the duet between Lenora and her mother, and the Phan- 
tom Ride, appear to us too long; that the orchestration 
presents unusual difficulties for the instruments, especially in 
the wind band; that the choral parts are equally embarrass- 

ing in many places; and that Lenora being written for an 
alto voice is a decided mistake, since a soprano would have 
contrasted with the bass part, very properly given to Wilhelm, 
so much more gratefully, we have summed up our catalogue 
of objections. That Lenora is a work of genius we have not 
the slightest doubt ; that it is the work of a consummate 
musician an examination of the score will suffice to prove ; 
and that a very high order of dramatic feeling is exhibited 
throughout will, we think, be denied by few who heard it on 

Monday night, imperfectly as it was executed. As the latest 

important effort from the pen of the most accomplished musi- 

cian in this country, Lenora cannot but be a subject of interest 
in our musical circles ; and it is to be hoped that the New 

Philharmonic Society, from whose vast resources alone a 

satisfactory performance of such a work can be expected, 

will as soon as possible annex it to their repertoire. The 

principal solo singers were Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Mac- 

farren, and Herr Staudigl, who, though they exerted 
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themselves zealously, cannot be complimented, any more 
than the orchestra and chorus, on having done anything like 
justice to the composition. The flattering reception accorded 
to Lenora must, therefore, be attributed unreservedly to the 
beauties of the music, which were so frequent and manifest 
that an execution still less correct could not have sufficed to 
hide them altogether; and the honours awarded to Mr. Mac- 
farren, who was summoned from the midst of the audience to 
the platform of the orchestra, and enthusiastically cheered, 
were his own undivided right. He has written a work which 
may be kept back for a period by imperfect execution, but 
which, in the process of time, it will become a duty to exe- 
cute correctly—a work, in short, that must live. 

The Lenora was followed by a very clever orchestral over- 
ture in E flat, entitled Demetrius, the composition of Mr, 
Cusins, an Academician, who, already distinguished as a per- 
former on the violin and on the piano, promises to acquire 
repute no less as a composer. ‘This triple talent is rare, and 
merits especial notice. A selection from Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea—in which Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Herr Staudigi took part—came next. ‘‘ Hush, ye pretty 
warbling choir,” was remarkably well sung by Miss Pyne, 
and Herr Staudigl was encored in ‘QO, ruddier than the 
cherry.” Mr. Sims Reeves, however, by his execution of 
the air, ‘* Love sounds the alarm,”—one of the finest pieces 
of declamatory vocalization ever listened to in Exeter Hall— 
earried away the palm from his competitors ; and his refusal 
to accept the unanimous demand for its repetition was another 
- point worthy of encomium. The first part concluded with 
Mr. Benedict’s pianoforte concerto in C minor, performed by 
Miss Arabella Goddard, and accompanied by the orchestra. 
This concerto, a work of classical form and unusual difficulty, 
was played by the composer three years ago at the Philhar- 
monic concerts. A second hearing gives us no reason to 
modify the favourable opinion pronounced on that occasion. 
Though the orchestral accompaniments are so elaborate that 
the concerto approaches the dimensions of a symphony, 
the task allotted to the solo performer is not the less arduous. 
Miss Goddard, however, is quite as much at home with the 
orchestra as without it, and the most perfect ease and com- 
posure marked her execution from first to last; while, on 
the other hand, her tone and expression, in the cantabile pas- 
sages, proved that she could read with no less taste and feel- 
ing than execute with facility. The Concerto was received 
with the greatest applause ; and the approbation of the audi- 
ence was fairly divided between the composer, Mr. Benedict, 
and his young and gifted executant. 

We have only space to add, that a selection from Handel's 
Alexander's Feast completed this lengthy and varied entertain- 
ment— Misses L, Pyne and F. Rowland, Messrs. Sims Reeves 
and Staudigl, were the solo vocalists. The whole of this justly 
celebrated cantata had been announced; but for some reason 
unexplained, the greater portion of the second part was 
omitted. The concert, however, was long enough without 
it. Mr. Benedict, the conductor, was received with loud 
applause, and went through his trying duties with his 
accustomed energy and talent. 


(From the Morning Herald.) 


The sixth concert of the Harmonic Union took place last 
night at Exeter Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. Bene- 
dict. The following programme was performed :—~ 

Part I, 


Cantata—“ Lenora” Bee sa 
Overture—“ Demetrius” acy "7 ee 


Macfarren, 
Cusins, ‘ 





Handel. 
Benedict. 


Selection—* Acis and Galatea” 
Concerto—Pianoforte—Miss A. Goddar 
Part II. 

Ode—* Alexander's Feast” ° Handel. 

Mr. G. A. Maefarren’s musical version of Burger’s celebrated 
ballad of Lenora, which was so finely translated by Mr. 
Taylor, of Norwich, in the Monthly Magazine, and subse- 
quently by the Hon. Mr. Spencer, Scott, and others, was a 
produetion highly creditable to the directors of the Harmonic 
Union. It would have been performed last year at one of 
the New Philharmonic Concerts had not circumstances prevented 
the fulfilment of the pledge which was made in the programme 
of intentions. The nature of the ballad, which has not only 
been frequently translated into English, but as often pictorially 
illustrated, is well known, and the apostrophes of the unhappy 
heroine, whose chagriy at the non-appearance of her lover finds 
vent in rebellious imprecations against the justice and wisdom 
of Heaven, are as familiar as ‘‘ household words” to the readers 
of Sir Walter Scott, whose William and Helen is as popular 
in this country as the original poem is in Germany. At one 
of the concerts last year of the Royal Academy of Music, Mr. 
Macfarren's cantata was attempted, but with cruel wrong to 
the composition, for it was performed with the most mis: 
chievous and execrable inaccuracy, the students knowing very 
little of what they were about, or else too inexperienced to 
deal with sucha labour. The ballad is set for solo voices, 
with choruses, most of them of a complicated and 
elaborate character, full of Mendelssohnian colour, and 
highly picturesque and suggestive. Mr. Benedict, who 
appeared to have taken considerable pains in the preparation 
of last night’s performance, deserves, in many respects, to be 
praised for the results which he achieved ; though much still 
remained undone. The difficulties of the cantata are very 
onerous. The chorus singers are often charged with passages 
of great intricacy, requiring a very intimate knowledge of the 
notes, as well as that immediate promptness of delivery, from 
which the sentiment of the moment derives its forca and 
meaning. The tax both upon the vocalists and the instru- 
mentalists is immense, and it was hardly to be wondered at 
if the first delivery was more or less wanting in clearness and 
intelligibility. The music is purely dramatic ; and its cha- 
racter in this respect we have already indicated. It consists 
of an overture, or rather introduction, in F minor, followed 
by choruses in C and E flat, of which the advent of the 
soldiery, the rejoicings of the crowd, and the restless search 
of Lenora for her lover, are the themes. The dialogue bet ween 
the heroine and mother, in which the former imprecates and 
the latter soothes, is expressed in a duet graphically alter- 
nating betweety D minor and G major. A notturno in B flat, 
deliciously written for the instruments, forms an episode of 
great beauty, and prefaces the arrival of Wilhelm, and intro- 
duces a duet for bass and soprano voices, chiefly in A, in 
which the spectre invites the maiden to accompany him. The 
principal section of the cantata then takes place--namely, 
that devoted to “‘ the ride.” In this, Mr. Macfarren’s powers 
as a musical scenist are very happily disclosed. The chorus, 
principally in F' sharp minor, which describes ‘the onward 
rush of the spectral horseman, with all its fantastic conco- 
mitants, is highly characteristic, and ‘replete with felicitous 
strokes of wild and supernatural imagery—the short corale in 
D flat, the dirge of the phantom mourners, intercepting the 
ghostly progress of the “ride’’ with striking effect, The 
final apparition of the skeleton is portrayed in a choral reci- 
tative, in which the terrible phenomena conjured up by the 
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poet are painted by a series of chromatic modulations, followed 
by a soprano solo and chorys, in F', the more open and purer 
complexion of which typifies the influence of the heavenly 
grace, and closes the cantata with grandeur and sublimity, The 
Principe yocalists were Mdme. Macfarren, Herr Staudigl, and 
Miss Louisa Pyne. Mr. Macfarren, who was seated in the 
body of the hall, was loudly called for, and upon ascending 
infto the orchestra was received with the most deafening and 
enthusiastic cheers. Tht overture by Mr. Cusins, which 
succeeded the cantata, is a highly creditable production, and 
deserved greater applause than itmet with. In the selection 
from the Acis and Galatea of Handel, consisting of three or 
four of the principal songs, Staudig] was encored in ‘“ Oh, 
ruddier than the cherry,’ and Mr. Sims Reeves also (though 
he did not take it) in *‘ Love sounds the alarm,” which he sang 
magnificently. 

The pianoforte concerto of Mr. Benedict is the work of a 
very skilful and ingenious musician. It has been played 
once, and only once, in this country—namely, at one of the 
Old Philharmonic Concerts, prior to the departure of the 
composer for America, in company with Jenny Lind. The 
concerto, although written in three movements, is a continuous 
piece, a plan adopted by Mendelssohn, and which has here 
been very successfully imitated by Mr. Benedict. The first 
portion, in C minor, the prevailing character of which is a 
passionate restlessness, is intercepted by a delicious cantabile 
for the pianoforte, the tender vein of which happily contrasts 
with the impetuous phrases of the allegro in which it is inlaid. 
The principal feature of the andante into which the first 
moveinent glides is its pastoral sentiment. The melody in 
E flat, major and minor, is suave and graceful; and certain 
effects of instrumentation which here occur, particularly in a 
sort of scherzo in which the minor theme is developed, are 
remarkable for their point and novelty. The last movement, 
an allegro in C major, opens with breadth and vigour, and the 
subject, which is strongly marked and elaborately treated, 
leads to a climax in which the contrapuntal resources of the 
musician are liberally and effectively disclosed, The concerto 
is chiefly noticeable for the brilliancy and variety of the 
orchestral writing, which in every case is rich and scholar-like. 
The passages which are assigned to the pianoforte are well 
devised for the display of a good finger, and a elear and em- 
phatic articulation. That these qualities were at hand in Miss 
Arabella Goddard the audience were soon made aware. This 
young pianist, whose recent delivery at the Quartet Association 
of the all-but-impossible sonata of Beethoven in B flat has 
clothed her with well-deséryed fame, was an executant cal- 
culated to render the amplest justice to the music; and she 
rendered the three movements with the greatest precision, 
and with the most accurate intelligence. The concerto, par- 
ticularly the second allegro, is profuse in difficulty, but the 
demands upon the player were met with the most perfect and 
undisturbed ease, and the practical result was distinct, nervous, 
and dramatic, Hardly so the orchestral accompaniments, 
which were but too frequently coarse and uncertain. 

Handel's Alewander’s Feast, though familiar to choral 
societies, has so seldom been done in public upon any large 
and appropriate scale, as to be almost entitled to be considered 
a novelty. In Germany it has been repeatedly performed ; 
but of late years not at all in this country. Certain of the 
airs and choryses, which need not be specified, are, however, 
well known, irrespective of the ode of which they form a part, 
The principal vocalists last night were Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss F, Rowland, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Staudigl, 


The hall was crowded in every part, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Ir was decided yesterday that Her Majesty’s Theatre will 
not open this season, Eyerything was arranged up to the last 
moment. Lord Ward, the noble and spirited entrepreneur, 
had come forward with the utmost liberality ; Signor Puzzi, 
his representative, had secured a first-rate company on the 
most advantageous terms; and everything began to look well 
and encouraging for the speculation, and for the four or five 
hundred people, the great majority of whom depended upon 
it for their daily bread, when, at the eleventh hour, the whole 
plan was rendered abortive by the selfish opposition of certain 
individuals less wise than short-sighted. 





EMILE PRUDENT. 


We have recently had an opportunity of hearing the latest 
compositions of this elegant musician and highly-finished 
pianist, They consist of several graceful effusions, written in 
that style in which M. Prudent has so eminently distinguished 
himself, In what regards the mechanism of the pianoforte 
M. Emile Prudent has probably done more to advance it than 
any of the virtuost, since Sigismund Thalberg first flashed 
upon the world, and set the pianistic Thames on fire with his 
new discoveries; while, on the other hand, there is in his 
contributions for the instrument, independent of their inva- 
riably flowing and graceful character, a vein of reflection 
much deeper than is ordinarily to be found in the ad captan- 
dum and especially brilliant tributes of the modern romantie 
school to the repertoire of the piano, This quality more 
than justifies all that our admirable cotemporary, Hector 
Berlioz, says of M. Emile Prudent’s talents as a composer. 
In his most trifling bagatelles M. Prudent is always elegant, 
and not a vestige of common-place or vulgarity ever dete- 
riorates from the peculiar charm which lends such attraction 
to his pianoforte pieces. 

We have much gratification in stating that, since last 
season, M. Prudent has devoted himself with great assiduity 
to the study of the classical masters. We have had the 
pleasure of hearing him play preludes and fugues of Bach 
and Handel with a delicacy and a finish not easy to surpass. 

Independently of his own concert, in which he will intro- 
duce several of his most recent compositions, M. Prudent 
will perform a concerto, with full orchestra, at the Grand 
Jullien Testimonial Concert, which cannot fail to constitute 
one of the most interesting features of a concert already un- 
precedentenly rich in attractions. 


MR. CLEMENT WHITE. 


This well-known professor of singing, who, since his 
retirement from the stage, has devoted himself to giving m- 
structions in the art of vocalisation, is about to proceed to 
Australia, where it is his intention to give lectures on musical 


subjects. Mr. White’s first lecture will be devoted'to the 
works of Sir Henry R. Bishop, W. S. Bennett, John Barnett, 
E. J. Loder, M. W. Balfe, V. Wallace, G. A. Macfarren, 
Doctor Henry Wylde, Henry Smart, J. W. Davidson, and 
other English, Irish, and Scottish song-composers. Specimens 
of each author will be selected and sung by Mr. White. The 
other lectures will comprise a “ Night with Burns,” a “ Night 
with Dibdin,”’ and a “ Night with Moore.” We have not the 
slightest doubt of Mr. Clement White’s success. His 
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delivery is earnest and clear, his ballad-singing of the purest 
English style, and his own songs (some of which may rank 
among the best ballads of the modern school), all enable him 
to do justice to his subject, with which, moreover, in all its 
details, critical and historical, he is thoroughly acquainted. 
Mr, White’s first lectures will be given in Sidney. 





THE MIDDLE RHINE FESTIVAL. 


The approach of Whitsuntide brings with it the recurrence 
of these pleasant gathcrings of musicians from all parts of 
Germany, and other countries, which annually take place at 
Diisseldorf, Cologne, and Aix. The meeting this year is at 
Diisseldorf, and so many pleasant recollections of former 
“‘ music feasts” are awakened within us, that we are induced 
to suggest to those who can afford a holiday, how readily the 
Rhine is now to be reached, and that a visit in early spring 
has many novelties, even for those who have followed the 
English tide whick sets up that river every autumn. The 
meeting is essentially German; the rehearsals commence 
many days before Whit-Sunday, when a thorough appreciation 
of the music may be obtained by listener and performer. Then 
there are the cordial evening gatherings at the common supper- 
table, where musical celebrities may be met on easy neutral 
terms. It was here that Mendelssohn, in 1836, wrote and 
produced his S¢. Paul, and for many years he was a centre 
of attraction, on occasions when other of his glorious works 
were heard for the first time. Successive directors have been 
enabled to sustain the interest and bonhomie through many 
years, and the rivalry between the towns aids the friendly 
competition. Aix lately invited Madlle. Jenny Lind, and 
this year Diisseldorf prevails with Madame Clara Novello to 
steal away in mid-London season, for a visit to her old Ger- 
man admirers; the celebrity of her Handel-singing has 
induced the substitution of the J/essiah for Bach’s Passione, 
Handel being also a much greater novelty in Germany than 
in England. A Psalm by Hiller, Gliick’s Alceste, Beethoven’s 
9th Hymn, &c., are in the programme. 

Professor Schumann, the conductor, with a modesty worthy 
of imitation by men whose works are without his great popu- 
larity, gives hardly anything of his own composition. The 
festival days are the 15th, 16th, and 17th May. 





Provincial. 

Marpstone. —( From our Correspondent.) —CuoraL Society. 
—On the 19th April, this Society gave an Evening Concert 
at the Corn Exchange Room, under the patronage of the 
Worshipful the Mayor, the Nobility and Gentry of Maidstone 
and its vicinity. Mrs. Alexander Newton was the principal 
vocalist, she being ably seconded by the gentlemen and boys 
from the choir of Rochester Cathedral, with the members of 
the Rochester and Chatham Choral Society, under the able 
direction of Mr. J. L. Hopkins, with some of our local talent, 
both vocal and instrumental, to give full effect to the follow- 
ing programme :— 

Part I. 
Mehul. 


Overture, Joseph = 
ih. Romberg. 


“The 'l'ransient and Eternal,” (an ode) Audrews 
Part IL. 
Selection of Concerted Vocal Music. 
Part III. 
Overture, Don Mendaga __... by BY. ... Romberg. 
Schiller’s Poem, “The Lay of the Bell,” set to music 
by Andrews seo?” Sh Ghee MESS Romberg. 
FINALE. 
God save the Queen. 





This, as will be perceived, is rather a novel style of pro- 
gramme for a small Choral Society to issue, but the result 
proved their judgment good. Mrs. A. Newton’s sixging of 
the soprano part in the two works gave such delight, that 
a request was made that she would oblige certain influential 
of the “ patrons,” by singing in the second part ‘‘With Verdure 
clad,” which request was complied with, and only tended to 
make the lady stand still higher in the opinions of the critics, as 
well as the general audience. ‘To sum up the performance in 
few words, it was atruly delightful evening, the chorus and 
band were as near as could be perfection, for all seemed to 
enter ‘con gusto” into their work, and consequently ‘the 
willing heart worked with strength.’ No words could express 
how highly Mr. Hopkins’s-talents were appreciated by all, but 
he must have received an equal amount of pleasure with the 
audience on hearing the result of his labours, and finding it 
has not been time lost. 

BirKENHEAD.—Mr. Ryalla gave an entertainment of vocal and 
instrumental music at the Craven-rooms, Birkenhead, on Friday 
evening week. The room was crowded, and the audience comprised 
many of the most respectable families in that locality. Mr. Ryalls 
was assisted by two of his pupils—Miss Robson and Miss M. A. 
Robson—who made their first début in public. The other artistes 
were Miss Ida Leslie, of London, (the celebrated harp-player,) aud 
Mr. W. B. Wray. The programme was very select. ‘The Misses 
Robson were well received, and the style of their singing indicated 
talents of a superior order. In each song they were encored, 
which must have been gratifying not only to the ladies themselves, 
but to their talented preceptor. Miss Leslie on the harp sustained 
her reputation, and her efforts were such as to draw ‘forth the 
warmest plaudits from her listeners. ‘The concert went off with 
great eclat. 

Ricumonn.—Mr. James William Etherington brought his Con- 
certs D’Hiver to aconclusion by a benefit performance, on the 
evening of Tuesday, last, at the Assembly Rooms, Castle 
Hotel, This concert presented some novel features, which recom- 
mended themselves at once to the audience, and which, we are con- 
vinced, would be found attractive, if much more generally intro- 
duced. ‘The engagement of the English Glee and Madrigal Union, 
consisting of the Mesdames Eliza Birch and Dolby, and the Messrs. 
Land, Francis, and Frank Bodda, was a decided success. Mac- 
farren’s, Pearsall’s and Festas’s madrigals, and the glees by Lord 
Mornington and Sir H. R. Bishop were exquisitely rendered. The 
gem of the evening’s entertainment was Carl Czerny’s Venetian 
serenade, “ O Pescator dell onde,” with variations, for two piano- 
fortes, performed by Hert Carl Anschuez and Mr. James William 
Etherington, with the original vocal accompaniments, by Miss E. 
Birch, Mr. Land, and Mr. Frank Bodda. This charming serenade 
was as nearly as was possible perfectly rendered ; there was only 
one drawback—the playing of Herr Carl Anschuez was masterly, 
had he found a performer equal to himself in Mr. Etherington, this 
beautiful composition would, considering the admirably effective vo- 
cal accompaniments, have been uniquely performed. We have some- 
times, of late, had to notice the too great preponderance given at 
provincial and suburban concerts to instrumental performances. This 
however, was not the case at Mr. Etherington’s benefit concerts at 
Richmond. We have seldom seen a programme better selected, 
or one in which every point of excellence available had a fairer 
opportunity of displaying itself. Of the orchestra, which consisted 
of thirty performers, we must speak in the very highest terms, It 
was more than good in every department, and including such men 
as Kreutzer (principal), that careful performer, ‘I. Browne, Shoh- 
mayer (first violins); Reid Pichcert, Blagrove, Grattan Cooke, 
Phillips, Vimieux, &c. &c., it could not, without great difficulty, 
have been surpassed. The overture, “Les Diamans de la Cour- 
onne,” by Auber, and Weber’s overture to “Der Frieschutz,” were 
received with great applause, as were also a very spirited and 
entirely novel, in conception, Set of Waltzes, “ ‘The German,” by 
Haskins. It always affords us very sincere pleasure to notice so 
favourably amusements of this description, when managed s0 well 
as was this concert of Mr. Etherington’s; and we cannot but augur 
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well for the future in the frequency and in the increased excellence 
of these popular réunions, which must be regarded by the lovers of 
music as evidences of the advancing good taste which characterizes 
the entertainments to which we can, with confidence, call the 
attention of our families. 

Amaraur THeatricats.—Watworth Ixstirution.—On Mon- 
day evening last a party of histrionic amateurs, bearing the cognomen 
of “The Pickwick Club,” gave a “ Drawing-room Entertainment ” 
at this Institution. The performances commenced with the well 
known farce entitled Boots at the Swan, in which Messrs. Emery, 
Crook, and Dakin evinced considerable comic power in the imper- 
sonation of the characters respectively allotted to them. In 
the next piece, Poor Pillicoddy, Mr. W. Rowton sustained the 
part of John Blunt with a degree of case and finish rarely 
met with among amateurs. This gentleman possesses powers of 
impersonation, which, were he ever to become a “ legitimate ” son 
of Thespis, (amateurs being, of course, the natural offspring of that 
classical individual,) would ensure him rapid rise in his profession. 
(reat credit is also due to Mr. Emery’s highly comic rendering of 
the part of Captain O'Scuttle, a marine oddity, who perambulates 
the streets in search of his wife, with a telescope constantly applied 
to his eye. The performance (which was interspersed by some very 
clever comic singing and recitation by Messrs. Crook and Dakin) 
concluded with an adaptation of the Fast Coach, in which all the 
members of the club appeared. Mr. F. Osborne Williams presided 
at the pianoforte, and, in the course of the evening, introduced 
several highly effective fantasias, by Streich, Schulhoff, &c., in one 
of which he was heartily encored. 

CHELTENHAM.—Miss Loveday'’s Concert, on Wednesday even- 
ing, must have surpassed the expectation of all parties. A more 
brilliant or fashionable audience was scarcely to be desired, than 
that which on this occasion occupied the reserved seats,—and 
nearly every seat in the body of our large Assembly Room was 
reserved—and platform, orchestra, and gallery, were all equally 
well filled. A more gratifying compliment was seldom paid to an 
artiste than that which the presence of so large an assembly con- 
veyed on this, the occasion of Miss Loveday’s professional fare- 
well to Cheltenham. The selection of music was in every re- 
spect worthy the audience, and the execution of the various 
pieces, comprehended in a programme of unusual length, sustained 
the deservedly high reputation of those by whom they were re- 
spectively undertaken—Miss Loveday herself performing three or 
four brilliant compositions on the piano in a way that seemed to 
surpass all her previous achievements, and was enthusiastically 
received in each. Miss Birch and her sister sang the various 
songs, duets, &c., assigned them in the scheme, very beautiful in- 
deed,—the Corinne of the former was one of the sweetest efforts 
of vocalisation that we have almost ever listened to, and Miss 
Eliza Birch was equally successful in a new song of Mr. Land’s 
entitled “The Highland Emigrants.” Miss Julia Smith, in the 
Echo song, accompanied on the concertina by Master W. Evans, 
afforded great pleasure ; Signor F. Lablache and Mr. Land also 
acquitted themselves like artistes who thoroughly understood and 
appreciated the music which fell to their lot. The former, in the 
trio with Misses Birch, “To diro,” at the close of the first act of 
the concert, was especially effective. Mr. Willy contributed two 
fine performances on the violin, and Mr. F. Jarrett acquitted him- 
self most creditably as an accompanyist. Altogether, the con- 
cert was one of the most pleasing and successful that we have had 
in Cheltenham for a very long time past.—Chellenham Paper. 





Miscellaneous. 
_ Mr. Joun Fawcett Lover the well-known violinist, we regret to 
inform our readers, died suddenly, a short time since, from discase 
of the heart and lungs. 

Tue Misses Core anp Mr. Atrrep Gitpert’s Soirer.—The 
Misses Cole have, as it were, slipt into the pumps of the Misses 
Williams as duo singers. They have practised together so long 
and so well, that their singing has now advanced on the high-road 
to perfection. The entertainment they proffered their friends on 
Wednesday week, at the New Beethoven Rooms, in conjunction with 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert, was a choice one, and not unjustly denominated 





classical. The chief instrumental morceau was Mozart's quintet 
in E flat, for pianoforte, clarionet, oboe, bassoon, and horn,—right 
well executed by Messrs. Alfred Gilbert, Williams, Nicholson, 
Baumann, and Jarrett. Also Mr. Gilbert played Beethoven’s 
sonatain F minor, No. 2, Op. 29, and selections from Mendelssohn's 
Lieder ohne worte. Mr. Gilbert is a good and sound pianist, and 
played all nis pieces with excellent effect. The Misses Cole’s share 
of the programme consisted of Weber's duet, “Come, be gay ;” 
Mendelssohn’s two-part song, “Greeting ;” Henry Smart’s ditto, 
“ The Greenwood ;” Kalliwoda’s ballad, “‘ Home of Love,” by Miss 
Charlotte Cole; Kiicken’s Gerinan lied, “The Tear,” by Miss 
Susanna Cole ; and, with Mr. Alfred Pierre and Mr. Frank Bodda, 
Mendelssohn’s quartet, ‘When the West.” ‘The sisters sang 
charmingly in each and all, and were warmly applauded. Mr. 
Bennett Gilbert was the conductor. 

Harmontc Unton.—The sixth concert of this newly formed 
society took place at Exeter Hall, when the selection comprised 
Mr. -Macfarren’s Lenora; a new overture by Mr. Cusins; a 
selection from Handel's “ Acis and Galatea ;" a pianoforte concerto 
of Mr. Benedict’s, performed by Miss Goddard; and Handel’s 
Alexander's Feast. Mr. Macfarren’s setting of Burger's wild poem 
improves on repetition—it abounds in picturesque and dramatic 
effects, and was warmly received by the audience, and the composer 
called forward. The most interesting feature of the evening was 
the performance of Miss Arabella Goddard, a young’ pianiste, 
who is rapidly rising to the first rank among the artists of the day. 
This young lady has recently attracted much notice by her extra- 
ordinary performance of Beethoven’s great pianoforte sonata in B 
flat—e work so elaborate as to tax the powers even of such players 
as Liszt or Thalberg. After such a feat, an ordinary pianoforte 
concerto is comparatively a trifling affair; and although Mr. Bene- 
dict’s work presents the usual amount of mechanical difficulties 
and elaborate passages, designed to exhibit the solo player’s com- 
mand of the instrument, Miss Goddard accomplished them with 
an ease, certainty, and absence of effort that argue the possession of 
more than ordinary powers.—Daily News. 

Quartett AssociatTion.—At the first concert of this new ‘and 
rising society, one of the greatest performances of modern times: 
was exhibited by Miss Arabella Goddard, the young lady who made 
her debut at Her Majesty’s Theatre in the National Concerts which 
were there given in the winter of 1850. The particular interest 
associated with the present performance was centred in the fact 
that Miss Arabella Goddard undertook to play a sonata of Beethoven 
(Op. 106) which no one had ever before attempted in public. It 
has been described by critics of the highest authority to be “ almost 
impracticable,” chiefly from the involved and elaborate character 
of its construction, and its flights into those regions of ideal music 
which, if they do not baffle the comprehension, when they are ana- 
lysed and elucidated, provide the fingers of the executant with a 
species of labour which mechanism only of the most rare and extra- 
ordinary kind could possibly overcome. ‘The playing of this sonata 
so well known to musicians for the peculiarities of its nature and 
so often perused as a curiosity of fancy and counterpoint, was. too 
peculiar an undertaking not to enlist the attention of the profession 
to a remarkable extent. Few of any note were absent. The 
triumph of the young performer was most complete, and when it is 
recorded that she played nearly the whole of this chef d’euvre from 
memory, the wonder of the listeners was no less manifested than their 
admiration. The effort, certainly, was a marvellous one ; and Miss 
Goddard was recalled into the roéin to receive the praises she had so 
fairly earned, after the exploit- -forit was nothing short of that—was 
over. By this great feat, in which intelligence and accomplishment 
su sonenray exemplified, Miss Arabella Goddard places 

erself among the greatest pianoforte players of the day.—Shzppii 
and Mercantile Gasette “ 7 OS 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.— Handel’s Judas Maccabeus 
was given by this society on ‘Tuesday. ‘This work stands next in 
popular esteem to The Messiah, a distinction which it owes 
more to the style than to the intrinsic merit of the music. It was 
written to commemorate the defeat of the rebellion of 1745, and the 
quantity of light, brilliant, and martial.music that it contains, has 
given it this buoyancy in public opinion, although it is remarkable 
that the famous triumphal chorus, “ Fallen is the foe,” is one of the 
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least popular pieces in the work. But, in fact, for massive and 
sustained grandeur, the choruses, fine as they most of them are, 
cannot be named by the side of those of Israel in Egypt, or even 
Deborah, while the soli portions of the work are inferior to those of 
Samson. The performance presented us with (we believe) two 
debutantes at the hall,—Miss Byers and M. Wells. Miss Byers is 
well known as a pleasing concert singer, and has a soprano voice of 
singular strength and sweetness in the upper notes ; but she requires 
more study in sacred music. Her style is as yet unformed, and her 
intonation imperfect. Miss M. Wells has a mezzo-soprano voice. 
The effects of timidity were visible in her duet with Miss Birch, 
“ From this dread scene ;” but she rallied and gave the long and 
arduous recitative, ‘From Capharsalama,” with a vigour and ex- 
pression that was loudly and duly applauded. Miss Birch’s 
magnificent organ filled the hall with its wonted effect, and obtained 
for its fair owner a unanimous encore in the popular song, “ From 
mighty Kings.” Mr. Lockey did ample justice to the music of 
Judas, as far as the physical power of his voice would allow ; and 
as Mr. Lawler had no such difficulty to contend with, his delivery 
of the music of Simon was faultless. The choir, although in general 
as effective as ever, displayed some “effects defective.” In the 
famous “ Fallen is the Foe,” the sopranos were weak and wavering, 
and in the latter part of “Sing unto God,” there was an unwonted 
confusion. ‘Io make amends, the opening “ Mourn ye afflicted,” 
the choruses, ‘‘ For Sion lamentation make,” “ We never will bow 
down,” and “The martial ones,” were given with the utmost 
spirit and firmness. 


Mz. Braarove’s second violin soirée came off at the rooms in 
Mortimer Street, on Wednesday. The vocalists were Signor and 
Mad. F. Lablache, and Madle. A. Hermann; then there was, Mr. 
Blagrove with his violin, Mad. Verdavianne on the pianoforte, and 
Mr, Nicholson on the oboe. We were just in time for Meyerbeer’s 
“ Duetto serio, un trono avito,” a good specimen of the author in 
one respect, for it alternately pleases and disappoints. It was of 
course faultlessly delivered by Signor and Mad. F. Lablache, and 
was followed by Beethoven’s sonata in C minor, for pianoforte and 
violin, given by Mad. Verdavianne and Mr. Blagrove. The piece 
is a test of the mental rather than the digital capacity of the per- 
formers. The reading was classical and refined on both sides, the 
fair . throwing out every point with a care and precision 
which was most successfully emulated by her companion. The 
studies for the violin, although admirably played by Mr. Blagrove, 
possess little interest beyond that of exercises for the instrument. 
Madlle. A. Hermann has a charming voice, and sang Pixi’s song, 
with variations, “ Das. Schweitzermichen,” very nicely indeed. 
This was followed by Osborne’s “ Morceau de Salon,” for piano- 
forte and oboe, performed by Mad. Verdavianne and Mr. A. 
Nicholson. Mendelssohn’s “ Farewell,” and “ The Favourite 
Spot,” were given by Mad. Lablache with a depth and simplicity 
which undoubtedly rank her among the most impassioned inter- 
preters of Mendelssohn's ballad music,—the latter song was loudly 
encored. Mr. Blagrove wound up the selection well with a Fan- 
tasia on Scotch airs, than which nothing could be better chosen, 
arranged, and executed. The variations on the well-known 
“ Duncan Gray,” received an especial and most unequivocal tribute 
of admiration. The next concert will be on the 25th May. 


Hanover-Squarr Rooms.—Mry. W. G. F. Beale gave his annual 
concert at the above rooms, on Tuesday evening, to a fashionable 
and well attended room. A grand trio of Mendelssohn's was played 
in excellent style, by Mr. Beale, Herr Witt, and Herr Hildebrand 
Romberg. The duet from Norma played by Messrs. Beale and 
Ciallmark was a very great treat. The vocalists engaged were 
Miss Poole, Miss Barclay, Messrs. Farlado, Tempest, and Mr. 
George Tedder. The latter gentleman’s rendering of Verdi's air, 
“ Quando le sere al Placido,” from Luoisa Miller, we cannot speak 
too highly of, as well as in the Scotch ballad, “ Jessie, the Flower 
o’ Dumblane,” in which he was unanimously encored. Charming 
Miss Poole, as usual, gave great satisfaction, and was rapturously 
encored in her singing. 

G. Ricorp1, the celebrated music-publisher of Milan, and the 
proprietor and founder of the Gazetta Musicala di Milano, died 
recently, leaving an immense fortune and one of the largest music 





publishing establishments in Europe. His son succeeds him in the 
business, which has been established nearly forty years. 

Tae Raneoe or tos Human Voice.—There are about nine 
perfect tones, but 17,592,186,044,415 different sounds; thus, 14 
direct muscles, alone or together, produce 16,383; 30 indirect 
muscles, ditto, 173,741,823, and allin co-operation produce the 
number we have named, and these independently of different 
degrees of intensity, 

Gatuery or Ittustration.—The Diorama of the Achievements 
of Wellington, which has been so great an attraction for months 
past, will, in a short time, give place to a new Diorama, by Messrs- 
Grieve and Telbin, of great in‘erest. Those who have not yet 
seen the present one we recommend to do 80, immediately ; they 
should not lose the opportunity of visiting one of the most interes!- 
ing Dioramas ever painted. 

SiaNor Mazzucato, the celebrated Maitre de Chant, has 
announced his intention of visiting England next season. 

A New Opera Hovse has been built on a moderate scale in the 
Strada di Santa Redegonda, which is much admired in an archi- 
tectural and decorative point of view. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED, 


Messrs. H. & M., Edinburgh; J. H. F., Halifax; C. B., Sunder- 
land; W. K., Dublin; S W., Manchester. 
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A beautiful complexion, and soft and fair hands and arms, are fully realized and 
sustained by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


N Oriental Botanical Preparation, distinguished for its extremely 
bland, purifying, and soothing effects on t'e Skin; while, by its action on the 
pores and micro copic vessels, it promotes a healthy toue, so essential to the general 
well-being of the Skin, and the beauty,of its appearance. Freckles, Tan, P mples, 
Spots, Discoloration, and other cutaneous visitations, are eradicated by the Kalydor, 
and give place to a radiant bloom and transparency of complexion. 
) During the heat and dust of summer, and in cases of sun-burn, stings of insects, 
or incidental inflammation, its virtues have long and extensively been acknowledged. 
Its purif:ing and refreshing properties have obtained its selection by Her Majesty, 
the Queen, and the several Courts of Europe, together with the élite of the 
Aristocracy. 
Price, 48. Gd., and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 
== 
CAUTION.—The words ‘‘ Bowlands’ Kalydor,” are onthe Wrapper, and “ A, 
Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London,” ia red ink at foot. Sold by them, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


HEALTH FOR A SHILLING. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, 


NFALLIBLE Cure of a Stomach Complaint, with Indigestion 

and Violent Head-aches. Extract of a Letter from Mr. 8. Gowen, Chemist, of 
Cifton, near Bristol, dated July 14th, 1852. To Professor Holloway, dear Sir,—I ‘am 
requested by a lady named Thomas. just arrived from the West Indies, to ac uaint 
you that for a period of eight years, herself and family suffered from continual bad 
hea’th, aris ng from disorders of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion, loss of Appetite 
violent Head-aches, pains in the Side, Weakness, and General Debility, fer whi h 
she consulted the best men in the beg but wthout any béneficial result; at last 
she had recourse to your iavaluable Pills, which in a very short time effected so eat 
a change for the better, that she continued them, and the whole family were prk 
to health and strength. Further she desires me to say, that she has witnessed thei 
extraordinary virtues in those plaints ineid 1 to children, particularly in pond 
of Measles and Scarlatina, having effected positive cures of these dise ses with 24 
other remedy. (Signed) 8. GOWEN, 


These celebrated Pills are wonderfully efficacious in the followi : 
Cons‘ipation of Fevers of all Liver complaints ties’ 
the Bowels kinds 
ae Com- a Fits Rheumatism 
plaints Debility Gout Scrofula orKing’: ‘ 
Blotches on the Dropsy Head-ache Evi] ~~ ae oR 

Skin ‘ Dysentery Sore Throats &c., &e, 
lcomplaintsErysipelas Tie Doul x 

Colics Jaundice 











Lumbago Worms of ail 
kinds 








Tumours 


Sold atthe Establishment of Professor Hottoway, 244, St 
London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medica sina “d Bath 
civilized world, at the following prices—Is, 1}d., 23. 9d., 4s,.Gd., 118:; 92v., and 9847 
each Box. There is & considerable saving by taking the target sizes,” 


N.B Direetions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to each Box, 
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GORDIGIANI’S ALBUM. 


A ROSA D'INGHILTERRA. Containing ‘I'welve beautiful 

Italian morceaux, dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen, in a very handsome 

volume, price One Guinea, or each piece separately as below. ‘ In every one of the 
pieces there is something to engage the fancy or the heart-”—Daily News. 


ORDIGIANI’S FOUR NEW DUETS for LADIES’ VOICES. 
Published this day, Illudersi, Il Mezzo Giorno. and I! Salice et la Tomba, 2s, 
Cd. each, and Le Rivale 3s., from the celebrated Rosa d’Inghilterra. 


GORDIGIANTS NEW TRIO AND QUARTETT for LADIES’ 
VOICES, Published this day, La Primavera, Terzetto, 3s.. and La Prigionieres 
Quartetto, 3s., from the celebrated Rosa d’Inghilterra. 


GORDIGIANTS NEW SONGS. Published this day, Four 
new and beautiful Canti Popolari Toscana, viz. Imprezzione, I npossibile, 
Two Romanzas. viz. Del tuo Labbro, and La 


Rimedis, and Povera Lingua mia, a 
All are 


Poveri Madre. All 2s. each. From the celebrated Rosa d’Inghilterra. 
agreeable to hear and offer excellent practic: for the voice.—Athanzum. 
HE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA,- 


a collection of I'welve chef d’ ceuvres, published in the most perfect and hand 
some form ever attempted. Each Opera for voice and piano, with English words, 
the original text, and Instrumeatal Netes, Memoir, &c. All uniform, in ornamental 
cloth, suitable for presents. Figaro, 1 63.; Zanberflote, 12s, 6d.; Don Juan, 18s.; 
Sonnambula, 12s. 6d.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Faust, 12:. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 
16s.; 11 Barbiere- 16s.; Erdani, 153.; Iphigenia, 8s.; Der Freischutz, 12s. 6d. Any 
Opera postage free, 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES-STREET, LONDON. 


NEW MUSICAL WORK. 


oe ee 


On the 1st of July, 1853, it is proposed to pane, price One Shilling, 
and continue Monthly. 


A NEW MUSICAL WORK 


ENTITLED 


THE ORGANIST’S REMEMBRANCER. 


The work is intended to be a guide and companion to all organists, 





patiently where plain Chanting and Psalm Singing alone is adopted. 


he work will comprise every Month the Music, or su tion of Music, 
that may be used'the Sundays in the Month. The following will serve as 
an outline of the work.—viz.— 


MORNING. 


Votuwtary,— Holy, Holy.”—Handel. 
Venrre,—Chant,—Hayes, in G. 
Te Devm,—-Chant,—. ackson. 
Jusmate,—Chant,—Boyce, in F. 
Psatm,—St. David’s. Psalm. Verses. 
Saxctus,—Gibbons, in F. 
Resronsts,—Beethoven, in F. 
Psatm,—Mount Ephraim. Psalm Verses 
Voruntary,—Gloria in Excelsis,—Mozart. 
EVENING. 
Voruntary,—“ What tho’ It race.”—Handel. 
Maeniricat,—Chant,—Dr. Cooke. 
None Dmerrtts,—Chant,—Lord Mornington. 
PsatmM,—Manchester. Psalm Verses. 


Psatm,—St. James’s. Psalm Verses. 
Votuntary,—“ Be not Afraid.”*—Mendelssoiin. 


And the work will contain a leading Article on the Authors whose com" 
es are inserted or suggested ; and the object will be to bring our 

nglish Musicians into notice, many of whom are too much in the back- 
ground It is hoped that the work will be of great service and assistance 
to Organists ; of course all the Music will not be inserted, but chiefly the 
Chants and Psalm tunes ; the insertion of the whole would make the work 
too expensive, and the low price of One Shilling will place it within the 
reach of every Musician. 


The Music will be carefully selected and arranged, and contributions 
from English Musicians, of their own composition or otherwise, will be re- 
ceived for insertion ; any suggestion also for the work will be thankfully 
Sotae. from Musicians. Advertisements will be inserted at the usual 


Subscribers’ Names, and Advertisements, will be received by Messrs. 
Addison and Hollier, 210, Regent street. . 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD 


Begs to announce that her 


ANNUAL CONCERT, WITH FULL ORCHESTRA, 
Wiil take place at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


On FRIDAY EVENING, MAY tae 137n. 


Miss Arabella Goddard will perform Mendelssohn’s Conc2rto in D minor, a Selection 
of Solo pieces, and will take part in a Quintet, in G minor, for pianoforte and 
stringed instruments, composed by Mr. Macfarren. The Orchestra will playa Grand 
Symphony and an Overture. 
Conductor, M. Molique. 
Further particulars will be duly announced, 


SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI 


BE to announce that their ANNUAL CONCERT will take 

place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 
8rd, to commence at Eight o’clock. Vocalists—Miss Bassano ; Miss Kathleen Fitz- 
william ; and Madame Ferrari. Messrs. Benson; W. Ransford ; and Signor Ferrari. 
Instrumentalists— Piano, Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett ; Mr. W. Dorrell ; Miss Coles ; 
and Herr Pauer. Concertina, Signor Giulio Régondi. Violin, Mr. Watson. Violon- 
cello, Signor Piatti, Conduetors, Messrs. Frank Mori,and W. Dorrell. Ticket, 7s. 
each, to be had at the principal Music-sellers. Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., to be had 
only at Signor Ferrari’s 69, Upper Norton-street, Pottland-place. 


MR. AGUILAR 


ESPECTFULLY announces that his ANNUAL CONCERT 
will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, on WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, MAY 4the Vocalists—Madame Fiorentini; . Madame Marie Doria; Herr 
Theodor Formes, and Herr Hoelzel. Instrumentalists—M. Vieuxtemps;. Herr 
Hausmann; Signor Bottessini; Mr. Pratien: Mr, Lazarus; Mr. Baumann; Mr. 
Jarrett; and Mr. Aguilar. Conductor—Herr Kuechla. Among ether pieces, will be 
performed for the first time, Mr. Aguilar’s new trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Tickets, 7s. To be had at all the principal-Music Publishers, 
and of Mr. Aguilar, 68, Upper Norton-street, Portland-road. 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS 


H4s the honor to announce that his Annual Performances of 
CLASSICAL’ AND MODERN PIANOFORTE MUSIC will commence on 
SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 21, at the HANOVER SQUAKE ROOMS. He 
will be assissted by the most emine:.t vocal and instrumental artistes. Subscription 
to the Series, One Guinea; Single Ticket (Reserved), Half-a-Guinea, and Seven 
Shillings. To be had at the Muslc-seliers, and of Mr. Brinley Richards, 6. Somerset 
Street, Portman Square. 


ST, GEORGE’S HALL, BRADFORD, YORK. 


The Opening of this Hall will take place on the 31st August, 
and Ist and 2nd of September next, with a Musical Fe tival under the Patron- 

age of Her Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, &., &c. Mr. 

Costa, Conductor. By Order, S. SMITH, Mayor. 
Bradford, York, April 20th, 1853. Chairman of Committee. 


BACH AND MOLIQUE, 


A DAGIO and Fugue from the first sonata for the violin, solo, by 

J. S. Bach, with additional accompaniments for the pianoforte, by B. Molique 
3s.; Bourrée and Double, from the second sonata, 2s. 6d.; Grave and Fugue, from 
the third sonata, 4s. 6d. CHIPP, E. T., three studies for the organ, ls. 6d. eac.h 
MENDELSSOHN, Selection of Choruses from Elijah, for the organ, arranged by 
Dr. Steggall, No. 1 to 11, 2s. each. 


Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street. 


POPULAR INSTRUCTION BOOKS: 


GOSs's PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S CATECHISM; a 
‘4 Concise Introduction tothe Rudiments of Music, designed for the use of Schools. 
New Edition, in cloth cover, 1s. 

Bennett’s Instructions for the Pianoforte, with National Airs. 
Revised by J. B. Cramer, 5s. 

Cramer’s (J. B.) Celebrated Pianoforte Instructions, Seventh Edition, 10s. 6d. 

McMurdie’s Juvenile Preceptor for Pianoforte, 3s. 

Maynard’s (Walter) Instructions on the Art of Singing, 7s. 

Bennett’s Vocalist’s Guide. Edited by T. Cooke, 10s. 6d. 

Ba)fe’s Italian School of Singing. Third Edition, 12s. 

May’s Progressive Vocal Exercises, 8s. 

London: Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street; and all Music-sellets. 


A MORNING SERVICE, 


TE DEUM and JUBILATE, with Ten Double Chants for Four 

Voices, wih an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. Price 4s., com- 
posed by H. Handel Gear, organist of Quebec Chapel, London. Published | 
A. Novello. To be had of the principal Music Publishers, and of H, Handel > 
19, Orchard Street, Portman Square, 
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SAGRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA. On FRIDAY, MAY 13, 
J MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH with Herr Formes as Elijah. On the following 
FRIDAY, MAY 20th, HAYDN’S CREATION. The Orchestra, the most extensive 
in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 16 double basses) nearly 700 performers. 
Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. each, at the Society’s office, No. 6 in Exeter Hall. 
The Subscription is one, two, or three guineas per annum, entitling to a Transferable 
Ticket to each Subscription Concert, of which there are usually eleven, likewise 
to personal attendance at the rehearsals, which are held in the large hall, 
Subscribers now entering to Lady-day, 1854, will receive two Tickets for the 13th, 


and one for the 20th. 
MUSICAL UNION, 


R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, Patron —TUESDAY, MAY 3, 

¢ WILLIS’S ROOMS. Quartett, E major, No. 59, (Pleyel,) Haydn; Quintett, 
E flat, pianoforte, oboe, clarionet, bassoon, and horn; Quartett, No.3, in D, 
Beethoven; Solos, violin and pianoforte. Executants—Vieuxtemps, Goffrie, Hill, 
Piatti, Barrett, Lazarus, Baumann, and Jarrett. Pianist—C. Halle. Strangers, on 
giving their names, can procure tickets, half-a-guinea each, at Cramer and Co., 
Regent: street ; Chappell and Ollivier’s, Bond Street. Members can pay for visitors 
at the conceft-room. No artist admit:ed without a ticket. 

J. ELLA, Director. 


HARMONIC UNION, EXETER HALL. 


ONDUCTOR, Mr. BENEDICT. —NEXT WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 4th, will be performed Haydn’s Creation, preceded by Mr. H. Leslie’s 
Festival Anthem. Vocalists—Miss Louisa Pyne, and Miss F. Rowland; Mr. Sims 
Reeves and Herr Staudigl. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d. Subscription, One, Two, 
Three Guineas entitles to Four Transferable Tickets for this, and Two for each 
succeeding Concert during the season. Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 











Under the Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland, the Most Nobie the 
Marchioness of Camden, the Right Hon. the Countess of Bradford, Lady 
Carmichael Anstruther. 


MRS, JOHN MACFARREN 


Hs the honor to announce that her FIRST MATINEE of 
PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC, will take place at the NEW BEET- 
HOVEN ROOMS, 27, Queen Anne street, Cavendish-square,on SATURDAY, MAY 
7th, 1853. To commence at Three o'clock, and terminate at Five. Pianoforte—M. 
Benedict, avd Mrs. John Macfarren. ioli » Violoncello—Signor 
Piatti,“ Part 1.—First Trio, D minor, pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Men‘elssohn. 
Aria, ‘‘ Spirito gentil,” Mr. Alfred Pierre; Donizetti. Selection, pianoforte; Men- 
delssohn. Lied, ‘‘ Das Alpen horn,” Madame Macfarren; Proeh, Sonata, G major, 
pigpofarte and violin; Beethoven. Part 2.— Aria,‘ Lascia ch’io Pianga,”Miss Bassano; 
indels Sélo, violoncello; Piatti. Lied, ‘Thine is my heart,” and Canzone, “ La 
a md Mr. Prank Bodda; Curschmann and Torrente. Solo, pianofor'e; 
Iberg. Grand Duo, two pianofortes; Pexis, -Aecompanyist, Walter 
Macfarren, Tickets, 7s. each; Subscription for Two to both Matinées, £1 1s. 
Reserved Seats, 19s..64.; Subscription for Two to both Matinées, £1 lls. 6d. To 
be had at i:ber’s Library, 27, Old Bond-street, at the principal Music-sellers, and of 
Mrs, John Maefarren, 84, Stanhope-street, Mornington Crescent. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HE Subscribers, and the Public, are respectfully informed that 
the FOURTH CONCERT will take place on MON DAY NEXT, the 2d of MAY. 
Programme : Sinfonia, M.S. (Composed for the Philharmonic Society) Cherubini ; 
Concerto, M.S., Violoneello, (first time of performance) Signor Piatti, Molique ; 
Overture, Euryanthe, Weber; Sinfonia, Pastoral, Beethoven ; ennai; i. E flat, 
Pianoforte, M. Hallé, Beethoven; March in Athalie, Mendelssohn. Vocal” Per- 
formers—Mrs. Endersohn, and Herr Staudigl. Conductor, Mr. Costa. To Commence 
at Eight o’Clock. Doors open at half-past seven. Single Tickets, £1 1s. ; Double 
Tickets, £1 10s.; Triple Tickets, £2 5s.; to be had at Messrs, Addison and 
Hollier’s, 210, Regent Street. 


HARP UNION, 


TLLIS'S ROOMS. The Members respectfully announce 

that they will give !'HREE MORNING CONCERTS, the first of which wilh 

take place on TUESDAY, MAY 10th, 1853. Commencing at Three o clock. Under 

the immediate patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and H. R. H. 

Prince Albert. Vocalists—Mad. Macfarren, Malle. Ferrari, Misses Messent, Bassano, 

Ursula Barelay, Toirlwall, and M. Williams. MM. Ferrari, Benson, Land, Foster, 

Herr Hoelzell. Instrumentalists—Melle. Clanss, Mr. G. F. Kiallmark, Mr. Aguilar 

Herr Jansa, Herr Romberg, Sig. Kegondi, Messrs. R. Blagrove, Lazarus, Jarrett, 

Baumann, Pratten, Vozel. Conductor—Mr. Frank Mori. 

Applications for Tickets to be made to Mr. T. H. Wright, 14, Norton St.; Herr 

Oberthur, 87, Milton Street; and Mr. H. J. Trust, 13, Westbourne Grove. 


CLASSICAL CONCERT. 


NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 27, QUEEN ANNE STf,, 
MAY 5th, Eight o'clock. Mr. HOLMES inyites the Musical Public to witness the 
performance of his sons Alfred and Henry, as Violin Artists. Programme—Quartet 
in B flat, No. 69, Haydn. Song, “Italy,” Mendelssohn. Duett, “The Gondola,” Smart. 
Solo Violin, op. 40, Mayseder. Scena and Aria, (Spohr)fFaust. Sonata in F; (Piano- 
forte and Violin) op. 23, Beethoven. Trio in K, op.96, Hummell. Recit. and Aria, 
Mi tra di Mozart, Solo Violin, ‘‘ Fantasie Caprice,” Vieuxtemps. Two Part Song, 
Mendelssohn. Lieder ohne Worte, (Pianoforte) Mendelssohn. Cavatina, (Betly) 
| Donizetti. Double Concerto in A op. 20, Kalliwoda. Instrumentalists— Pianoforte, 

Mrs. F. Crook and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Violin—Brothers Holmes, Violas, Mr. H. 

Webb. Violoncello—Signor Piatti. Vocalists—The Misses Brougham. Miss o 
and Miss Clara Holmes. Conductors—Herr Rummel and Mr. G. #. Flowers, M.B,, 

Oxon. Tickets, 7s. and 10s, 6d. each. To be had of the principal Music Sellers. 
| and of Mr. Holwes, 12, Greek Street, Soho. 


WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST>AMES'S.~ 


M'88 L. RHEMMEIOGH has the honour to announce that her 
| EVENING CONCERT will take place on TUESDAY, AY 10th, 1853, when 
| she will be assisted by the following artistes—Miss Dolby, Mf. George Perren and 
| Mr, Frank Bodda, Miss Rosina Bentley, Mr. R. Blagrove, Signor Bottesini. Cen- 

ductor, Mr. Frank Mori. Tickets, 4s. cach; Reserved seats, 7s. each; may be had 
| of all the principal Music-sellers, and of Miss L. Klummeigle, 7, Westbourn Terrace 
| North, Paddington.—April 15th, 1853. 




















HE 


COLLAR, 


ELLIPTIC 


TO FASTEN AT THE BACK. 


WITH PATENT ELASTIC FASTENING. 





— 


, MOST PERFECT AND EASY FITTING 
f\. SHIRT, and, by a simple invention of the Patentee, 
adjusts itself to all movements of the body both back and 
front, either walking, sitting, or riding.—Price, including 
the Registered Elliptic Wristband, 42s. the half-dozen. 
The IPTIC “FOLD COLLAR, quite unique in 
all shapes, with Patent Elastic Fastening, 12s. the dozen. 
The Patent Elastic Collar Fastening can be attached to 
any Collar, opening back or front. Six sent by Post on 
receipt of 13 Postage Stamps. . i 


{ 


1 


Ysevr ARIJUSTING| 


SHIRT 


Illustrated Price Lists forwarded free. 


= 


THE 


ELLIPTIC COLLAR, 


TO FASTEN IN FRONT. - 


WITH PATENT ELASTIC FASTENING. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASUREMENT. 
1. Round the Chest, over the Shirt. 
Round the Waist, over the Shirt. 
Round the Neck, middle of Throat. 
Round the Wrist. 
Length of Coat Sleeve, from centre of Back, 
down seam of Sleeve, to bottom of Cuff. 
Length of Shirt at back. 
The first four measures must be taken tig ht. 
Say if the Shirts are to open back or front. 
Te with Collars attached (3s. the half-dozen extra. 
If Buttons or Studs in front. : 
If Buttons or Studs at Wrist. 
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PATENTEES, 
COOPER AND FRYER, Removed Next Door to the Haymarket Theatre. 
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